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LORD  AMESFORT'S  FAMILY. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  FEW  hours  brought  Montresor  a  civil  note 
from  M.  De  Landes,  fixing  the  neighbouring 
forest  as  the  place  of  meeting  with  De  Vivier, 
and  an  early  hour  the  day  following,  to  prevent 
interruption.  He  offered  him  the  use  of  his 
arms,  and  told  him  he  was  to  choose  what  wea- 
pon he  thought  fit.  Nothing  could  be  more 
indifferent  to  Adolphus,  who  was  an  equally 
good  fencer  and  marksman.  He  thanked  him, 
therefore,  and  declined  choosing;  then  sat 
down  to  consider  what  was  to  become  of  Alger- 
non, in  case  he  fell.  His  affairs  were  easily 
settled,  and  his  mind  yet  more  easily  made  up. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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He  could  say  with  Orlando,  "  If  killed,  there  is 
but  one  dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so.  I  shall 
do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to 
lament  me;  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I 
have  nothing.  Only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a 
place  which  may  be  better  supplied  when  I 
have  made  it  empty." — After  writing  to  Lord 
Amesfort,  and  leaving  directions  open  on  his 
table,  for  his  servant  to  convey  Algernon  to  his 
father,  he  prepared  to  address  a  few  lines  to  his 
mother.  He  did  not  say  much,  for  it  was  not  a 
topic  fruitful  in  consolation ;  but  his  style,  even 
more  than  his  words,  showed,  that  being  out  of 
love  with  life,  he  was  more  than  content  to  re- 
sign it.  He  also  observed,  that  not  having 
been  the  aggressor  in  this  quarrel,  his  con- 
science was  at  ease  as  to  the  result. 

He  went  to  bed,  but  he  did  not  sleep.  He 
was  like  one  at  the  end  of  his  reckoning,  and 
memory  took  advantage  of  it,  to  retrace  the 
time  he  had  spent  on  the  earth.  It  seemed  to 
him  at  this  moment  like  a  short  and  feverish 
struggle  for  things  often  valueless,  and  always 
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perishable.  Though  sacrificing  his  life  at  the 
altar  of  Prejudice,  for  the  first  time  he  learned 
to  set  all  prejudice  at  nought.  His  broken 
spirit  rose,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  himself 
again.  "  Yes,"  thought  he,  "  hereafter  I  shall 
be  judged  by  my  own  acts,  good  or  evil,  not  by 
those  of  others.  It  is  of  the  feelings  of  my  own 
heart  I  must  render  up  an  account,  not  of  hu- 
man institutions." — Then  he  analyzed  these 
feelings  as  he  would  have  done  those  of  ano- 
ther. He  detected  pride,  vanity,  and  selfish- 
ness in  many  to  which  he  had  assigned  a  no- 
bler source.  He  thought  of  Isabella  Albany, 
and  remembered  as  through  a  dream  many 
things  she  had  said,  at  which  the  young  and 
ardent  votary  of  the  world  had  smiled,  but 
which  the  time  was  now  come  to  understand 
and  to  feel.  "  How^  have  I  misspent  my  days  !" 
thought  Adolphus,  as  he  walked  towards  the 
appointed  place  by  the  grey  light  of  early 
morning ;  "  how  have  I  applauded  myself  in 
folly,  and  strengthened  myself  in  sin  ! — but  it 
is  all  over  now  !" — Just  before  he  entered  the 
B  2 
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forest,  the  sun  rose  in  glory ;  he  gazed  on  the 
beauty  of  the  heavens,  and  as  his  heart  warmed 
beneath  its  smiles,  he  did  not  envy  that  man 
who  can  look  on  the  splendour  of  Creation  with 
admiration,  and  forget  to  thank  its  sublime 
Author. 

He  proceeded,  and  was  instantly  joined  by 
M.  de  Vivier  and  their  respective  seconds. 

"  We  saw  you,''  said  M.  De  Landes,  "  stop- 
ping to  admire  the  sun.  How  magnificently  it 
skirted  the  edges  of  the  forest !" 

"  An  enthusiastic  painter,'"  observed  the 
other  gentleman,  "  does  not  make  a  good  se- 
cond. You  have  not  looked  to  the  measuring 
of  the  ground.'"* 

"  I  have  not,"  replied  the  other;  "  for  I  do 
not  see  why  this  difference,  originating  proba- 
bly in  mutual  mistake,  should  not  be  accommo- 
dated." 

"  Fight  first,  and  accommodate  afterwards," 
answered  De  Vivier's  second. 

"  And  what  says  M.  le  Marquis  to  this  arbi- 
trary method .?" 
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"  That  I  do  not  come  into  a  forest  at  this 
hour  to  talk,  but  to  act."" 

They  exchanged  shots:  both  were  slightly 
wounded,  but  neither  spoke. 

"  This  is  a  very  foolish  business,"  cried  M. 
De  Landes,  perceiving  the  blood  pour  from  the 
side  of  De  Vivier  and  the  arm  of  Adolphus. 
*'  Will  neither  of  you  hear  reason  ?" 

"  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  Montresor,  "  when 
any  one  speaks  it ;  but  if  M.  le  Marquis  is  not 
more  disposed  that  way  to-day  than  yesterday, 
we  must  go  on." 

"  You  are  a  fine  fellow  !"  cried  De  Vivier's 
second ;  "  but  waste  no  more  time  in  words,  or 
you  will  be  too  weak  to  fire  again." 

Montresor  half  smiled;  but  before  either 
could  raise  their  pistol,  they  heard  voices  near 
them.  Presently  through  the  trees  they  beheld 
Julienne  De  Saumur  and  one  of  her  elder  sis- 
ters. The  gentlemen  gave  their  arms  to  their 
seconds,  and  employed  themselves  in  concealing 
their  wounds. 

"  What  a  happy  meeting  !"  cried  Julienne 
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sportively.  "  You  were  come,  like  us,  to  see 
the  sun  rise,  no  doubt." 

"  Was  it  in  a  forest,  my  young  cousin," 
asked  De  Vivier  tartly,  "-  that  you  expected  to 
see  it  to  most  advantage  ?" 

"  No,"  carelessly  replied  Julienne,  "  I  came 
to  seek  strawberries  here,  and  have  found  gen- 
tlemen instead  :  a  very  bad  exchange,  I  think :" 
and  she  stooped  to  gather  a  flower  with  so 
childish  an  air  of  unconcern,  that  every  one  be- 
lieved her  interruption,  at  least,  to  have  been 
unintentional,  though  her  sister''s  pale  cheek 
and  embarrassed  air  told  another  tale. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news,  De  Vivier.?" 
said  Mademoiselle  De  Saumur,  at  last,  forcing 
herself  to  speak ;  "  the  fair  Laura  has  ab- 
sconded." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  the  Marquis,  with  a  glance 
of  suspicion  at  Adolphus,  which  the  quick-eyed 
Julienne  perceiving,  turned  round  abruptly, 
exclaiming,  "  Ay,  only  think  of  my  forgetting 
to  condole  with  you,  my  dear  Petrarch,  and, 
what  was  of  more  consequence,  forgetting  to 
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inform  you,  she  actually  set  out  for  Dijon  the 
very  night  she  was  so  gallantly  driven  off  the 
stage  by  the  kind  people  here,  and  so  had  no 
leisure  to  set  her  cap  at  this  melancholy  Eng- 
lishman— to  say  nothing  of  his  being,  I  flatter 
myself,  my  exclusive  property." 

"  ^ly  lovely  little  Mistress,""  said  Montresor, 
kissing  her  hand,  "  many  thanks  for  your  de- 
fence of  my  moral  character ;  and  now,  pray 
tell  me,  who  thought  I  was  troubling  my  head 
about  Mademoiselle  Laura,  on  whom  I  never 
set  my  eyes  before  or  since  the  play  night." 

"  If  this  is  so,"  said  De  Vivier  gloomily,  **  I 
have  been  misinformed." 

"  I  knew  it  was  all  a  mistake,"  began  M. 
de  Landes,  but  was  interrupted  by  a  piercing 
shriek  from  ^lademoiselle  De  Saumur,  who  had 
just  detected  traces  of  blood  on  her  cousin's 
dress. 

''  Good  heavens  !  Adelaide,"  cried  her  sister, 
"  what  a  panic  you  put  one  in  ;  because  these 
gentlemen  think  fit  to  be  cutting  and  slashing 
at  one  another  before  breakfast,  you  need  not 
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faint  about  it ;  besides,  it  is  out  of  all  rule,  as 
you  are  not  in  love  with  either  of  them ;" — then 
perceiving  Adolphus  lean  against  a  tree,  and 
his  cheek  take  rather  a  ghastly  hue,  she  added, 
"  Are  you  both  able  to  walk  home  ?  or  shall  we 
send  assistance  to  you  ?" 

"  I  believe  we  shall  do  perfectly,  without 
troubling  you,'**  said  Montresor. 

"  Then  we  will  leave  you  to  the  care  of 
these  gentlemen,"  said  Mademoiselle,  De  Sau- 
mur,  "  as  my  sister  and  I  would  make  but  bad 
surgeons."" 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  cried  Julienne,  "it  is 
long  since  they  have  wished  us  far  enough ; 
but  as  we  do  not  leave  you  that  you  may  get 
leave  to  kill  yourselves  quietly,  I  must  insist 
on  these  bearers  of  arms  surrendering  them 
to  me." 

The  seconds,  who  saw  nothing  more  could 
be  done  then,  and  that  probably  it  would  ter- 
minate peaceably  at  any  rate,  acceded  to  the 
request;  and  Julienne,  firing  off  the  pistols 
with  an  intrepidity  and  ease  that  astonished  her 
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sister,  walked  off  with  a  look  of  playful 
triumph,  while  she  inwardly  felt  much  more 
anxiety  than  the  timid  Adelaide  betrayed. 
Whilst  the  seconds  laboured  to  staunch  the 
blood  of  the  combatants,  much  conversation 
took  place ;  and  De  A^ivier,  relieved  from  his 
jealous  fears,  was  ready  enough  to  confess  he 
was  wrong.  Adolphus  saw  pretty  plainly,  that 
the  supposed  competition  with  a  Nohody  was 
what  had  hurt  the  petulant  young  man. 

As  they  were  moving  slowly  towards  home, 
De  Vivier  could  not  refrain  from  asking  the 
Englishman  why  he  had  not  prevented  all  mis- 
takes respecting  himself,  by  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, or  some  other  means,  that  would  have 
shown  he  was  not  the  ambiguous  character  he 
appeared. 

"  If,"'  said  Adolphus,  "  my  plan  had  been 
to  mix  with  the  world,  I  would  have  respected 
its  customs,  and  have  got  some  one  of  more 
consequence  than  myself  to  puff  me.  But  I 
sought  solitude  and  quiet ;  nor  did  I  suppose 
insult  would  find  me  out  in  mv  retreat.  I 
B  5 
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shrunk  from  the  world,  and  found,  what,  had 
I  braved  it,  never  might  have  been  inflicted — 
that  was  a  miscalculation.  I  forgot  that  man 
was  born  for  action,  and  that,  while  mingling 
with  society,  he  Jias  a  right  to  consider  himself, 
and  to  teach  others  to  consider  him,  as  on  a 
footing  with  those  he  lives  with.  That  man 
only  is  safe  alone,  let  his  natural  rank  be  what 
it  may,  who  has  filled  the  world  with  his  name, 
and  can  afford  to  live  on  the  strength  of  his 
own  reputation.'' 

A  few  weeks  restored  to  Adolphus  the  use 
of  his  arm,  but  De  Vivier  was  much  longer 
confined  to  his  couch.  He  sent  friendly  mes- 
sages to  his  adversary,  which  the  other  re- 
turned ;  but  receiving  no  encouragement  from 
Madame  De  Saumur,  he  refrained  from  calling 
at  the  castle.  De  Vivier,  indeed,  was  urgent 
with  his  aunt  to  invite  him  as  formerly,  but 
this  lady  was  steady  to  her  determination  of 
showing  every  civiHty  to  the  Englishman  that 
would  not  promote  intimacy.  In  vain  she 
heard  the  same  people  who  had  so  lately  run 
him  down  as  an  adventurer,  extol  him  to  the 
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skies ;  she  had  no  difficulty  in  allowing  he  had 
been  ill-used,  and  had  behaved  well,  but  much 
in  understanding  how  this  affected  his  birth. 

"  You  forget,'"  would  she  say  to  the  Mar- 
quis, "  that  I  have  many  young  daughters ;  and 
though  certainly  I  am  obliged  to  receive  many 
people  to  whom  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them 
united,  they  are  at  least  men  of  undoubted 
family.  If  I  introduce  to  their  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, young,  handsome,  interesting  men, 
like  this  foreigner,  who  will  ensure  their  hearts 
from  being  interested  ?  and  shall  I  give  my 
daughter  to  a  man  who  has  no  name  to  give 
her — no  family  who  could  receive  her  ?"" 

"  Good  heavens  !  my  dear  aunt,  how  your 
imagination  gallops  !  Mr.  Montresor  is  not 
thinking  of  making  love  to  my  cousins,  nor  they 
to  him." 

"  If  they  were,""  said  ^Madame  De  Saumur, 
with  a  smile,  •"'  my  precautions  would  be  too 
late.  When  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will 
know  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  repair  a  mischief, 
but  very  little  to  prevent  it." 

As  soon  as  De  Vivier  was  able  to  leave  the 
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house,  he  called  on  Montresor,  and  found  him 
preparing  to  depart.  "  You  are  seriously 
affronted  with  us,  I  perceive,"  said  the 
former. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  answered  the  other.  *'  I 
am  affronted  with  no  one  but  myself,  and  am, 
as  you  see,  changing  my  plan  of  action.  I 
shall  take  Algernon  to  England,  and  embrace 
some  vigorous  line  of  conduct,  to  make  up  for 
the  unprofitable  days  of  idleness  I  have  num- 
bered here.  Peace  has  shut  out  to  me  almost 
every  avenue  to  distinction,  except  diplomacy, 
and  it  is  probable  I  shall  make  my  debut 
shortly  in  some  underling  situation,  till  I  give 
people  an  excuse  for  placing  me  over  the  heads 
of  those  who  have  served  in  that  line  before  I 
was  born." 

"  I  make  no  doubt,"  said  De  Vivier,  with  a 
smile,  *'  you  will  not  see  any  injustice  in  that 
proceeding." 

"  Of  course  not ;  nay,  I  may  by  that  time 
have  so  risen  in  my  own  estimation,  as  seriously 
to  believe  myself  indebted  to  my  own  talents 
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for  my  good  fortune.     Ambition  is  as  fruitful 
in  illusions,  as  any  other  passion." 

"  And  it  may  not  be  an  illusion,'"  politely 
added  the  Frenchman. 

Montresor  smiled,  and  spoke  on  other  sub 
j  ects. 

"  Well,"'  said  De  Vivier,  as  he  rose  to  de- 
part, "  I  will  not  say  adieu;  for  we  are  to  meet, 
I  fancy,  at  ^ladame  de  Landes's  to-morrow. 
We  are  to  have  a  break-neck  expedition  to 
some  rocks,  throw  ourselves  into  the  river  to 
fish  up  all  the  ladies,  who,  from  awkwardness 
or  design,  may  fall  in  from  the  steep  banks  ; 
finally,  come  home  to  dance  and  feed  in  tents, 
which  by  no  effort  of  ingenuity  can  be  made 
one  half  so  comfortable  as  the  inside  of  the 
house.'"* 

"  I  hope,"'  said  Montresor,  "  it  will  turn  out 
better  than  you  expect." 

"  Let  it  turn  which  way  it  will,  there  will  be 
food  for  diversion  of  some  kind  or  other;  so, 
fareweU !" 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Lord  De  Calmer  had  fulfilled  his  intention 
of  going  to  Wales.  When  first  he  had  visited 
the  romantic  vale  of  LangoUen,  his  mind  had 
been  too  much  occupied  to  attend  much  to  the 
scenery.  Winter,  too,  was  approaching;  and 
the  almost  leafless  trees,  trembling  beneath  the 
rude  blast,  spoke  of  desolation,  had  he  been 
disposed  to  listen  to  their  language.  He  was 
now  in  the  fairest  period  of  summer,  and  he 
entered  the  valley  as  the  sun  sunk  behind  the 
mountains,  leaving  a  long  track  of  splendovir 
behind  him.  Lord  De  Calmer  thought  that  he 
had  never  beheld  such  glowing  colours  in  the 
sky,  such  rich  and  varied  shades  on  the  broad 
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foliage.  He  gazed  on  the  graceful  picturesque 
outline  of  the  landscape,  and  compared  it  \nth 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  North.  He 
smiled  at  the  methodical  manner  in  which  he 
was  computing  and  judging,  and  asked  himself 
why  it  was  that  he  now  admired  only  with  his 
eye,  what  once  he  could  have  admired  with  his 
heart.  *'  Is  there  something  wrong  within  me, 
or  do  I  only  pay  the  general  penalty  of  living  ?'''' 
The  road  leading  to  ^Irs.  Montresor's  broke 
his  reflections ;  and  stopping  the  carriage,  he 
desired  it  to  wait,  while  he  proceeded  on  foot 
to  the  house.  He  turned  to  the  bank  on  which 
he  had  met  Emily  just  before  he  went  abroad ; 
and  as  he  recalled  the  look  with  which  she  had 
hailed  him,  his  heart  smote  him,  and  he  thought 
his  desertion  of  her  more  than  ever  unpardon- 
able;  yet,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  one  who 
had  disgraced  herself  !  De  Calmer  walked  more 
quickly  on,  to  dispel  the  cold  creeping  into  his 
veins.  He  was  now  beneath  the  latticed  win- 
dows of  the  cottage.  He  paused  and  looked  in, 
skreened  by  the  clustering  rose  and  jessamine 
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trees.  Near  to  him  was  Fanny,  the  child  he 
had  left,  now  a  tall,  graceful  girl.  She  held  her 
head  low  over  her  work,  but  frequently  looked 
up,  as  from  a  habit  of  restless  watching.  In  an 
arm-chair,  by  a  fire,  warm  as  the  weather  was, 
sat  Mrs.  Montresor,  supported  by  pillows.  On 
a  low  stool,  at  her  feet,  was  her  eldest  daughter. 
De  Calmer  almost  started  as  he  recognized  her. 
She  was  pale ;  her  eye  was  rayless ;  her  form 
ethereal  from  thinness.  She  had  her  work  in 
her  hand ;  but  her  arms  hung  listlessly  by  her 
side,  and  she  looked  up  to  her  mother  as  she 
sang  to  her.  De  Calmer  thought  he  knew  the 
air :  he  listened  till  he  distinguished  the  words. 
But  how  was  that  voice  altered,  which  once 
yielded  the  full  rich  tones  of  varied  harmony  ! 
A  few  sweet  low  notes  was  all  that  remained 
of  it,  which  produced  rather  a  sad  soothing 
murmur  than  the  language  of  music.  Emily 
changed  to  a  wilder  measure  ;  but  the  words 
were  so  sad  and  ominous,  that  a  supersti- 
tious feeling  of  terror  fastened  on  Lord  De 
Calmer,    and   he    shuddered  at   the  last   line, 
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as  if  he  had  expected  to  see  his  altered 
Emily  expire  before  his  eyes.  But  now  his 
thoughts  took  another  turn ;  for,  as  lights  were 
brought  in  and  placed  on  the  table  near  ^Irs 
Montresor,  the  uncertain  glare,  confounding 
with  the  last  glimmering  of  day,  poured  full 
on  her  face  a  stream  of  ghastly  effulgence. 
That  countenance,  long  the  wreck  of  loveliness, 
was  now  also  that  of  intelligence ;  and  the  va- 
cant smile,  which  Emily's  singing  still  taught 
to  wander  over  it,  faded  into  tranquil  imbe- 
cility as  the  sounds  died  on  her  ear.  Lord  De 
Calmer  felt  as  much  overcome  by  the  unex- 
pected spectacle  of  ruined  intellect,  as  if  he  had 
been  passionately  attached  to  the  unfortunate 
sufferer.  He  had  not  courage  to  go  in :  he 
feared  to  startle  Emily :  he  shrunk  from  the 
scene  that  seemed  to  await  him ;  and  hastily 
scratching  a  few  lines  (to  announce  his  ap- 
proach) with  his  pencil,  he  tore  out  the  leaf  in 
his  pocket-book,  and  rung  the  bell  to  give  it  to 
the  servant.  But  Emily,  to  whom  all  sounds 
produced  a  nervous   impatience  to   investigate 
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their  motive,  and  who,  besides,  expected  the 
physician  who  attended  her  mother,  started  up, 
and  was  at  the  door  ere  the  bell  had  ceased  ring- 
ing. Coming  from  a  strong  light,  objects  were 
less  discernible  to  her  in  the  dark  ;  and,  merely 
perceiving  from  his  height  that  the  person  be- 
fore her  was  not  the  doctor,  she  asked  timidly, 
if  he  wanted  any  thing,  or  had  lost  his  way. 
Lord  De  Calmer  could  not  have  spoken,  if  his 
life  had  depended  upon  it  ;  but  he  sighed 
deeply  ;  and  Emily,  conjecturing  he  was  a 
foreigner,  asked  him  questions  in  several  lan- 
guages. Still  the  stranger  was  silent ;  but  he 
caught  the  scarf  that  blew  lightly  across  him, 
and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Oh,  God  !  who  are  you  ?''''  Scarcely  could 
Emily  articulate  ere  her  lover  pressed  her  to 
his  heart,  and  she  felt  his  tears  on  her  cheeks. 
Emily  laboured  to  overcome  her  agitation.  She 
walked  with  him  into  their  little  parlour  ;  but 
the  look  which  he  cast  on  her  mother  overset 
her  resolution.  Fanny  bounded  forward  to 
meet  the  stranger. 
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"  Will  you  welcome  me  so  kindly,"  said  De 
Calmer,  taking  her  proffered  hand,  "  when  you 
know  I  come  to  carry  off  your  sister  ?'" 

Emily  tried  to  smile.  "  It  is  too  late,"  she 
said,  and  fainted.  Lord  De  Calmer  could  not 
move  to  assist  her :  he  felt  as  if  an  ice-bolt  had 
fallen  on  his  heart.  He  drew  a  long  breath 
when  she  recovered,  as  if  he  would  have  shaken 
off  the  weight  from  his  soul.  What  would  he 
not  have  given  to  recall  the  days  that  were 
past  !  only  a  few  months  !  but  it  could  not  be ; 
and  the  words  continued  still  to  ring  in  his  ears 
— "  It  is  too  late  r  Yet  the  next  day  his  heart 
again  opened  to  hope;  and  for  many  ensuing 
ones  he  cherished  the  belief  that  Emily  would 
recover.  Her  eye  was  no  longer  heavy  and 
starless,  nor  her  sunken  cheek  so  pale ;  she 
smiled,  too,  often;  and  De  Calmer  thought 
that,  in  her  loveliest  days,  he  had  never  seen 
that  smile  so  beautiful. 

The  shock  he  had  experienced  on  first  be- 
holding Mrs.  Montresor  soon  subsided,  and  he 
felt  a   sort  of  melancholy  interest  in  watching 
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the  unconscious  being,  whose  daughters  gazed 
on  her  with  the  same  love  and  reverence  they 
had  ever  felt.  From  the  physician  he  learned 
that  a  paralytic  stroke  had  seized  her  on  first 
hearing  of  her  son  having  so  suddenly  disap- 
peared ;  but  from  Emily  he  could  hear  no  par- 
ticulars ;  for  she  as  studiously  avoided  the  pain- 
ful subject,  as  she  did  the  one  he  most  wished 
to  canvass  respecting  their  future  plans.  Often 
did  he  begin  a  conversation,  in  the  hope  of  lead- 
ing to  it ;  but  she  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive 
sense  of  his  intention,  and  never  suffered  him 
to  fulfil  it.  Then  he  came  upon  it  abruptly ; 
but  she  warded  it  off  with  playful  tenderness. 

One  day  that  she  saw  him  bent  on  pursuing 
it,  she  suddenly  changed  her  tone.  "  Are  you 
wise,''  she  asked,  "  to  look  so  obstinately  to  a 
future  that  may  never  be  ours  ?  Let  us  enjoy 
the  present,  of  which  alone  we  are  sure :  why 
should  we  dwell  on  gloomy  images?  I  am 
happy — will  not  you  be  so  also?" 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  my  dearest 
Kmily  :  to  me  there  is  no  gloom  in  our  union ; 
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nor  can  I  be  quite  happy  till   you  are  wholly 
mine/' 

Emily  s  radiant  face  was  overcast.  ''  Look !'''' 
said  she,  as  she  held  her  transparent  hand  be- 
fore the  light,  "  would  you  wed  Death  ?" 

"  Oh  talk  not  so,  my  beloved  !  Think  how 
young  you  are,  how  much  better  you  are  look- 
ing, how  dear  you  are  to  me — you  must  live."" 

"It  is  not  at  my  option,  De  Calmer:  the 
thread  has  long  spun  thin ;  but  I  will  not  com- 
plain, for  it  has  not  broken  in  grief." 

"  Emily  !''  said  her  lover,  in  the  low  suffo- 
cated tone  of  anguish,  "  do  not  tell  me  /  killed 
you." 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  the  past,"  said  Emily 
affectionately :  "  I  have  had  various  sorrows, 
but  they  hang  light  on  me  now — for  they  are 
nearly  over.  1  would  rather  bless  than  reproach 
you,  for  your  presence  is  to  me  the  last  warm 
light  of  departing  day.  De  Calmer  !  if  you 
felt  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  beloved,  you  would 
not  pity  me  —  you  would  not  mourn  for 
yourself !" 
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In  spite  of  this  conversation,  Emily's  strength 
seemed  renovated,  and,  what  was  still  more  sin- 
gular, her  mother  was  better.  The  stroke  had 
fallen  on  one  side  entirely,  of  which  it  had  taken 
away  the  use ;  but  now,  at  times,  a  sort  of  mo- 
tion was  discernible  in  the  wasted  arm ;  her  head 
was  less  powerless, — she  could  turn  it  on  her 
pillow;  and  though  she  did  not  speak,  her 
daughters  fancied,  by  her  motion,  that  she  had  a 
sort  of  wandering  recollection.  She  had  been 
always  sensible  of  sound,  and  appeared  to  feel 
something  like  satisfaction  from  that  of  music. 
They  thought  she  now  distinguished  the  airs  to 
which  she  would  beat  time  with  any  thing  in 
her  hand. 

One  evening  that  De  Calmer  was  leaving  the 
cottage,  with  the  hope  that  Mrs.  Montresor's 
recovery  was  not  impossible,  and  her  daughter's 
almost  certain,  Emily  begged  him  not  to  go  so 
soon.  As  she  had  frequently  been  earnest  with 
him  to  leave  them  early,  that  the  house  might 
be  quiet,  after  her  mother  had  been  taken  to 
bed,  the  request  surprised  him;  but  he  readily 
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assented,  and,  establisliing  himself  in  the  arm- 
chair, took  up  a  book  with  which  to  while 
away  the  time  till  Emily  or  Fanny  could  be 
released  from  their  attendance  on  their  mother. 
Engrossed  with  his  book,  De  Calmer  did  not 
think  of  the  hour  until  he  was  startled  by  the 
house  clock  striking  twelve.  It  was  such  a  con- 
trast to  the  stillness  of  every  thing  around,  that 
he  almost  thought  it  at  his  ear.  The  last  vibra- 
tion died  away,  and  he  took  out  his  watch  to  see 
if  it  was  really  so  late.  He  thought  something 
flitted  past  him :  he  looked  up,  and,  though  he 
saw  nothing,  the  conviction  was  still  strong 
upon  him,  that  something  was  near.  He  snuff- 
ed his  dim  candles,  and,  getting  up,  looked  cau- 
tiously round.  Nothing  was  discernible  at  a 
distance ;  but  as  his  eye  took  a  narrower  circuit, 
he  almost  smiled  at  perceiving  he  had  overlook- 
ed Emily.  She  stood  close  beside  him,  and 
never  had  he  seen  an  earthly  form  like  that. 
She  was  robed  in  loose  draperies  of  white,  which 
seemed  to  hang  from  her  as  though  they  en- 
shrined only  a  spirit,  and  floated  far  on  the  air. 
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Her  beautiful  hair  carelessly  gathered  up,  and 
entwined  with  white  roses,  seemed  scarce  more 
tangible  than  her  figure.  De  Calmer  well  re- 
membered that  white  garland,  for  he  had  chosen 
it  for  Emily  at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  ac- 
quaintance :  he  had  placed  it  on  her  brows,  and 
said,  that  when  he  wished  to  personify  inno- 
cence, he  would  paint  Miss  Montresor  in  that 
simple  head-dress.  With  a  superstitious  feel- 
ing of  anxiety,  amounting  to  dread,  did  De  Cal- 
mer ask  himself,  why  she  wore  the  roses  now. 
But  he  had  not  courage  to  give  his  thoughts  ut- 
terance, and  soon  they  were  lost  in  wonder  at 
her  uncommon  cheerfulness.  She  spoke  on  al- 
most every  subject  they  had  ever  been  in  the 
habit  of  discussing,  but  with  a  force  of  elo- 
quence, a  rich  vein  of  humour  that  her  natural 
diffidence  had  hitherto  restrained.  Still  De 
Calmer  was  uneasy  ;  he  watched  the  deep  glow 
of  her  cheek,  the  restless  wandering  of  her  eye, 
until  he  even  fancied  something  ominous  in  her 
luminous  smile.  It  grew  late,  but  she  did  not 
seem   to  heed  it :    at  last,   almost   starting  as 
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he  made  her  mark  the  bright  moon-beams  shoot 
long  slanting  rays  through  the  casement  into 
the  apartment  where  they  sat,  she  took  out  a 
letter,  and  gave  it  to  De  Calmer.  It  was  for 
Isabella  Albany. — "  If,""  said  she,  "  you  would 
do  me  a  real  service,  and  remove  a  heavy  weight 
off  my  mind,  you  will  deliver  this  yourself." 

"  If,*'  replied  he,  *'  you  dislike  trusting  it  to 
the  post,  let  me,  at  least,  send  my  servant.  He 
is  deserving  of  confidence,  and  it  is  hard  to 
banish  me  for  a  letter  !'' 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  me  capricious  P"'  said 
she  solemnly  ;  "  and  will  you  refuse  me  the 
first  request  I  ever  made  you  ?'' 

"  No  ;  I  will  refuse  you  nothing  :  but  pro- 
mise me,  dearest  Emily,  when  I  retiu-n,  you 
will  grant  my  request  also."" 

"When  you  return,  my  Lord,  I  shall  op- 
pose you  no  longer;"  and  she  smiled,  but  it 
was  a  terrific  smile  which  did  not  inspire  confi- 
dence. "  It  is  bright  and  clear,"  she  said,  after 
a  short  pause,  "  and  you  cannot  w^ell  miss  your 
VOL.   II.  C 
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way.  Let  us  part  now,  and  to-morrow  you  will 
begin  your  journey  ?" 

''  Do  not  doubt  me,""  answered  he ;  "  the 
sooner  I  go,  the  sooner  I  shall  return."''*  Emily 
softly  unbarred  the  cottage  door,  and  stood  in 
the  mild  tremulous  light  of  the  moon,  looking 
like  the  Spirit  of  Peace,  tempted  for  a  moment 
to  alight  on  earth,  while  strife  and  labour  slept. 

"  Do  not  tempt  the  night  air,  my  dearest,*" 
said  her  lover.  "  Go  in,  I  beseech  you,  and 
let  me  find  you  as  blooming,  and  somewhat 
stronger,  when  I  return." 

"  We  part  for  long !"  said  Emily,  in  a  broken 
accent,  and  she  trembled  violently.  He  sup- 
ported her,  and  tried  to  calm  the  nervousness 
that  seemed  to  dictate  her  words.  She  did  not 
answer;  but  after  a  momentary  silence,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  him,  and  said  firmly, 
"  God  bless  you,  my  love  !"  He  felt  the  pres- 
sure, and  ere  he  was  quite  conscious,  it  was  re- 
moved, the  door  was  closed,  and  he  stood  alone. 
He  bent  his  steps  homeward,  wondering  why  he 
felt  so  much  oppressed.     He  went  to  bed ;  but 
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if  he  lost  himself  in  sleep,  it  was  but  to  dream 
of  horrors ;  and  he  sprung  from  his  restless 
couch,  relieved  at  the  sight  of  daylight,  which 
again  called  for  action.  He  gave  directions  for 
his  departure,  but  it  was  so  early  he  could 
rouse  no  one  :  an  indistinct  sensation  of  uneasi- 
ness hung  upon  him.  He  pondered  on  Emily's 
words,  "  We  part  for  long;"  and  an  insur- 
mountable desire  to  see  her  again,  at  least,  to 
hear  of  her,  urged  his  steps  to  the  cottage.  No 
one  was  stirring  within  ;  no  smoke  rose  from  the 
chimnevs  ;  the  door  was  barred  as  when  he  left 
it,  and  the  shutters  of  the  parlour  windows 
open  as  on  the  night  before.  He  looked  care- 
lessly in,  and  his  eye  became  fascinated  to  the 
spot  :  he  hoped  it  was  a  dream,  but  he  had  not 
power  to  look  another  way,  to  move  and  rouse 
any  one,  that  his  fears  might  be  dispelled  or 
confirmed.  Stretched  on  a  sofa,  close  below  the 
open  casement,  was  the  form  of  Emily.  She 
still  wore  her  white  roses,  but  her  cheek  looked 
whiter  yet ;  her  briUiant  tresses  mocked  the 
dead  colour  of  the  brow  from  which  they  hung; 
C  2 
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her  hands  were  clasped  as  in  prayer,  her  eyes 
closed,  and  her  head  bending  on  one  side ;  the 
lower  part  of  her  face  was  concealed.  Rousing 
himself  by  a  desperate  effort,  Lord  De  Calmer 
forced  himself  through  the  open  window ;  for 
she  might  sleep,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  terrify 
her  sister  unnecessarily.  He  walked  boldly  to 
the  couch,  he  stooped  to  see  if  she  breathed ; 
he  touched  her,  she  was  quite  cold  !  De  Calmer 
staggered  to  a  chair  :  he  gazed  on  her — Could 
this  be  death  ? — He  might  have  remained  longer 
in  his  trance,  but  Fanny,  who  was  seeking  her 
sister,  came  in ;  and  when  he  saw  her^  he  uttered 
a  cry,  and  sprung  forward  to  the  corpse. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Fanny  Montresor  had  not  much  time  to 
give  to  grief.  Her  mother  required  her  assist- 
ance,— the  body  of  Emily  must  be  moved  before 
she  could  come  do^vn, — the  whole  charge  of 
their  little  household  had  devolved  on  a  girl 
of  fourteen.  Lord  De  Calmer  was  incapable  of 
any  thing :  he  sat  like  one  stupified  beside  the 
senseless  corpse,  as  if  he  waited  to  see  it  move. 
Unconscious  to  every  outward  object,  he  re- 
mained immovably  engrossed  by  grief,  of 
which  he  had  scarce  acquired  a  definite  idea  ; 
he  did  not  hear  a  carriage  drive  to  the  door ;  he 
did  not  recognize  in  the  weeping  form  that  bent 
over  the  couch  of  death  the  figure  of  Isabella 
Albany.     Yet  it  was  she,  who,  impatient  at  not 
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hearing  from  her  friend,  when  she  knew  De  Cal- 
mer was  with  her,  and  being  anxious  respecting 
her  health,  was  now  come  alone  to  seek  her. 
Many  things  were  changed  in  the  lot  of  Isa- 
bella ;  but  her  heart  was  as  warm,  and  her  mind 
as  active,  as  when  poverty  sought  to  chill  the 
former,  and  depress  the  latter.  Her  brother-in- 
law.  Sir  Gerard  Homer,  was  dead,  and,  with  one 
of  his  usual  caprices,  had  left  to  a  woman  he 
did  not  know,  and  who  had  affronted  him  by 
declining  any  intercourse  after  her  father''s 
death,  a  handsome  fortune,  the  charge  and 
entire  direction  of  her  nephew,  whom  she  had 
never  seen,  and  the  management  of  his  estate, 
till  young  Frederick  became  of  age. 

She  only  waited  to  establish  her  mother  in 
her  grandson^s  house,  before  she  set  out  for 
Wales.  Full  of  apprehension,  as  she  had  long 
been,  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  scene  that 
awaited  her.  She  had  heard  of  the  general  ill 
health  of  Mrs.  Montresor,  and  was  rather  fear- 
ful that  her  mind  had  suffered,  but  not  to  the 
extent   she  now  beheld.     For  her  and  Emily, 
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nothing  now  could  be  done ;  but  she  could  be  of 
use  to  Fanny,  and  perhaps  of  yet  more  to  Lord 
De  Calmer,  by  rousing  him  from  the  torpor 
which  had  fastened  on  him.  As  soon  as  he 
knew  her,  he  remembered  the  journey  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  taking,  by  the  desire  of  her  who 
was  gone,  and  he  gave  her  the  letter  he  was  to 
have  conveyed.  Even  the  strong  mind  of  Isa- 
bella gave  way  to  a  burst  of  unavailing  grief, 
as  she  read  the  last  words  of  her  young  friend. 
This  was  the  letter.  "  Enclosed,  my  dearest 
Isabella,  is  a  note  for  Lord  De  Calmer,  who 
will  give  you  this.  I  entreat  you,  suffer  him 
not  to  read  it,  till  you  have  in  some  measure 
prepared  him  for  an  event  he  vainly  hopes  to 
ward  off.  My  approaching  dissolution  has 
rather  surprised  me  by  its  slow  progress ;  but 
^vithin  these  few  days,  I  feel  rapidly  advancing 
towards  the  termination  of  an  existence,  that,  I 
fear,  I  have  sometimes  too  dearly  clung  to,  and 
sometimes  too  impatiently  wished  to  shake  off. 
You  \nll  see  that  my  motive  in  begging  Lord 
De  Calmer  to  be  the  bearer  of  these  my  last 
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wishes,  was  no  other  than  to  save  him  the  pang 
of  witnessing  my  death.  My  dear  friend,  you 
who  can  feel  with  the  weak,  and  act  with  the 
strong,  exert  your  influence  with  him,  I  be- 
seech you  !  In  all  you  say  to  comfort  him,  be 
careful  to  convince  him  that  I  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  family  complaint,  assisted  by  my 
own  thoughtlessness,  and  not  to  any  sorrow 
known  or  concealed.  After  all,  I  have  not 
suffered  more,  nor  so  much  as  hundreds  have 
done  before  me,  who  have  learned  to  forget 
those  sufferings,  or  at  least  have  outlived  them. 
"  I  was  a  very  happy  child,  caressed  by 
doating  parents, — I  had  a  father  then  ! — As  I 
grew  up,  I  missed  his  presence,  but  none  of  my 
selfish  childish  gratifications  ;  and  I  learned  to 
do  without  him,  without  lamenting  him  much, 
or  forgetting  him  altogether.  Sometimes  I  saw 
my  mother's  tears  flow,  and  was  unhappy  ;  but 
when  she  smiled,  all  was  again  forgotten.  It 
w  as  long  before  I  felt  her  grief  to  be  perma- 
nent ;  and  my  anxieties  and  surmises,  arriving 
by  degrees,  gave  me  but  momentary  uneasiness. 
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I  had  many  pursuits  that  filled  up  my  time 
agreeably  ;  and  when  at  last  I  went  into  society, 
I  was  delighted  with  it,  and  still  more  delighted 
to  return  home.  I  had  scarce  been  a  year  in 
the  world,  yet  I  had  seen  and  felt  so  much,  it 
seemed  to  me  a  life.  When  Lord  De  Calmer 
came  to  announce  his  joining  the  army  on  the 
Continent,  the  anxiety  was  forgotten  in  the 
pleasure  of  his  visit ;  but  when  he  was  gone  ! — 
Isabella  !  you  who  can  wisely  and  vigorously 
tear  up  by  the  roots  every  feeling  which  it  is 
imprudent  to  nourish,  will  scarce  understand 
all  I  suffered  from  suspense.  I  had  no  means 
of  hearing  of  him  ;  I  was  the  last  person  who 
could  venture  to  inquire  of  others.  If  my  na- 
tive feelings  of  pride  and  decorum  had  been 
too  weak  to  check  my  regard  for  a  man  who, 
if  he  loved  me,  had  seemed  unwilling  to  say  so 
till  the  last  time  of  my  seeing  him,  they  were 
strong  enough  to  veil  my  secret  from  the  eyes 
of  others.  I  thought  so  then,  at  least;  and  when 
I  saw  myself  suspected  by  you,  my  mother,  and 
Adolphus,  I  owed  it  to  myself  not  to  confirm 
c  5 
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these  suspicions.  After  a  long  struggle  with 
every  sort  of  apprehension,  he  returned  at  last, 
but  so  ill,  I  trembled  for  his  life  as  much  as 
ever,  though  less  for  his  love,  for  every  letter 
from  Adolphus  contained  some  message  from 
the  invahd,  which  showed  his  impatience  to  be 
again  in  Wales.  He  recovered,  and  he  came 
not !  It  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  I  walked 
across  the  hills,  in  the  deepest  snow,  to  meet  the 
post,  which  might  bring  me  a  letter  from  my 
brother,  and  give  some  shadow  of  reason  for  his 
friend^s  altered  plans.  The  agitation  of  my 
feelings  kept  me  warm,  and  I  did  not  discover 
that  the  nervous  cough  I  had  been  subject  to 
during  the  summer  was  increasing,  and  taking 
another  character.  I  did  not  mean  to  trifle 
with  my  health,  but  I  did  not  think  about  it ; 
and  perhaps  I  did  not  care  very  much.  My 
uneasiness  was  not  purely  selfish — I  was  very 
uncomfortable  about  my  brother.  I  began  to 
sympathize  more  with  my  poor  mother,  as  ex- 
perience taught  me  how  much  suffering  there 
was  of  which  I  had  hitherto  been  ignorant.     I 
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felt,  besides,  the  keenest  compassion  for  my 
sister,  whose  childhood  was  thus  spent  amidst 
tears.  ]My  brother's  absence,  our  solitude,  and 
the  deep  gloom  that  seemed  like  a  heavy  cloud 
to  rest  on  our  house,  was  as  a  damp  on  the 
light-heartedness  of  youth,  from  which  Fanny 
sometimes  struggled  in  vain  to  escape.  She 
had  none  of  my  advantages,  either  in  point  of 
situation  or  disposition:  she  was  graver,  more 
reflecting,  and  less  inclined  to  be  happy  than  I 
was,  either  at  her  age  or  since.  I  was  ashamed 
to  think,  that  of  the  few  duties  I  was  called 
upon  to  perform,  the  one  which,  from  my 
mother's  declining  state,  seemed  to  have  the 
most  imperious  claims  on  me,  had  been  so  en- 
tirely neglected.  I  made  a  vigorous  effort  to 
enliven  my  sister.  I  shared  in  her  studies,  in 
her  amusements,  and  I  seemed  to  share  in  her 
mirth.  Had  I  been  aware  that  I  was  seriously 
ill,  I  would  have  given  myself  some  repose,  and 
pursued  my  task  more  prudently ;  but  bodily 
suffering,  I  supposed,  must  depend  on  the 
mind  :  I  thought,  when  I  could  learn  to  be  less 
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anxious,  I  should  have  less  fever ;  and  when  I 
had  time  to  take  more  care  of  myself  within 
doors,  I  should  suffer  less  from  fatigue 
without.  At  last,  I  heard  the  report  of 
Lord  De  Calmer^s  marriage.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it,  but  I  did  not  the  less  feel  that  he 
had  voluntarily  given  me  up.  I  had  very 
little  difficulty  in  guessing  at  the  motives  that 
had  influenced  him.  I  knew  he  was  to  speak 
to  Lord  Amesfort.  I  supposed  that  my  father 
had  thought  me  unworthy  of  his  nephew  ! — I 
was  mortified,  no  doubt ;  but  still  I  could 
have  borne  this  with  ease,  in  comparison  to 
what  I  suffered  for  my  mother.  She  had  seen 
my  brother's  letter;  she  was  not  deceived  by 
the  quietness  with  which  I  answered  it. 
Hitherto,  though  feeble  in  health  and  spirits, 
she  had  preserved  great  command  over  her- 
self; but  from  that  hour,  her  mind  seemed 
sometimes  to  wander  :  her  constitutional  gentle- 
ness, her  habitual  piety,  frequently  resumed 
their  power;  but  we  saw  that  her  faculties 
were  on  the  wane,    and  I  shuddered  to  think 
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this  new  calamity  arose  from  my  imprudent 
attachment.  However  the  prejudices  of  Lord 
De  Cahner  might  lead  him  to  avoid  a  con- 
nection under  such  circumstances,  we  both 
felt,  he  would  not  have  absolutely  renounced 
one  of  which  he  had  so  long  thought,  merely 
from  discovering  my  birth  to  have  been  ex- 
ceptionable. But  fondly  attached  to  my  un- 
happy parent, — educated,  no  doubt,  in  the 
principles  which  entailed  such  misery  on  her, 
was  I  a  wife  to  be  trusted  ? — These  reflections 
produced  to  both  of  us  different  degrees  of 
misery,  though  neither  hinted  them  to  the 
other.  ^ly  mother's  weakened  mind  gave  way, 
and  I  tortured  myself  by  exaggerating  the 
injustice  and  barbarity  of  my  lover's  proceed- 
ing. The  sudden  disappearance  of  my  brother, 
announced  abruptly  to  my  poor  mother  by 
General  ^lontresor,  was  alone  wanted  to  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  our  misfortunes.  When 
I  read  the  letter,  and  saw  the  dark  hints  with 
which  it  abounded  relative  to  his  departure, 
I  en\'ied  the  unconsciousness  of  her  to  whom 
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it  was  addressed.  I  saw  with  wonder  my 
unfortunate  mother  struggle  through  her  ill- 
ness, but  I  did  not  then  think  she  would 
survive  me,  which,  I  now  see,  she  will  do.  In 
her  present  situation,  my  death  will  not  be 
felt,  for  which  I  am  thankful;  but  it  is 
a  sad  charge  to  leave  to  my  young  sister ! 
It  would  have  been  too  painful  for  me  to  apply 
to  the  Earl  of  Amesfort;  but  you,  my  dear 
friend,  will  consult  him  on  this  subject.  Do 
not  let  Fanny  be  taken  from  my  mother, — 
her  life  cannot  continue  long ;  but  let  some 
one  besides  the  nurse  be  in  our  cottage,  to 
afford  some  protection  and  assistance  to  my 
sister.  I  am  very  weary  with  writing  this, 
but  I  have  been  led  on  insensibly  to  say 
more  than  I  intended.  I  die,  satisfied  that 
my  wishes,  whether  expressed  or  otherwise, 
will  be  punctually  attended  to  by  Lord  De 
Calmer,  and  by  you,  my  unvarying  friend. 
Pray  for  me,  dear  Isabella,  and  do  not  mourn 
for  one  who  does  not  mourn  for  herself. 
"  Your  affectionate 

"  Emily  Montresor." 
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When  Isabella  had  read  her  letter,  she  de- 
livered the  enclosure  in  silence  to  Lord  De 
Calmer.  The  time  for  reparation  was  past, 
and  that  of  consolation  was  not  yet  arrived. 
When  first  Lord  De  Calmer  saw  the  few 
Unes  of  tender  farewell  his  Emily  had  so 
lately  traced,  his  grief  appeared  much  more 
violent  and  ungovernable.  Once  roused,  how- 
ever, from  the  torpor  which  had  seized  him, 
he  was  induced  to  listen  to  some  of  the  repre- 
sentations made  him,  and  consent  to  the  corpse 
being  interred,  which  he  had  before  furiously 
opposed.  Meanwhile,  INIrs.  Montresor  did  not 
seem  to  observe  ^liss  Albany,  or  to  feel  the 
loss  of  her  daughter :  they  thought,  however, 
she  sometimes  understood  what  was  said  be- 
fore her ;  but  the  sounds  she  herself  uttered 
were  too  inarticulate  to  be  very  easily,  if  at  all, 
comprehended.  The  morning  on  which  Emily 
was  to  be  buried,  iNIrs.  Montresor  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  move  out  of  her  room  ;  and 
Fanny  put  off  dressing  her,  until  after  the 
funeral.  She  lay  quite  still,  with  her  eyes 
closed.     Isabella  came  in  to  see  how  she  was ; 
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Fanny  and  the  nurse  were  with  her.  As  they 
stood  gazing  on  her,  the  hearse  drove  slowly 
to  the  door,  which  was  just  underneath  the 
window  where  they  were.  Suddenly  the  al- 
most breathless  form  rose  from  her  bed,  walked 
towards  them,  and,  stretching  out  her  hand 
to  the  hearse,  said  distinctly,  "  I  know  it  all  !'' 
then  dropped  down,  and  instantly  expired. 
The  shock  produced  by  her  unexpected  mov- 
ing, the  clearness  of  her  words,  and  the  ray 
of  inteir  ;ence  which  once  more  beamed  over 
her  featilres,  to  fade  for  ever,  was  greater 
than  that  of  her  death,  which  had  been  long 
looked  for  from  hour  to  hour. 

All  continued  to  gaze  on  one  another,  too 
much  overcome  to  weep,  and  too  little  collected 
even  to  think  of  raising  the  body.  The  nurse 
recovered  first ;  and  Isabella,  who  had  opposed 
Fanny's  desire  to  follow  her  sister's  funeral, 
now  thought  it  might  be  a  break  to  this  new 
grief.  Not  many  days  after.  Miss  Albany 
left  Wales,  with  the  young  orphan.  Lord 
De  Calmer  had  undertaken  every  arrangement 
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necessary  at  the  cottage,  and  was  afterwards 
to  carry  what  papers  he  might  find  to  the 
Earl  of  Amesfort,  and  consult  him  respecting 
the  future  disposition  of  his  youngest  daughter. 
The  task  was  long  and  painful,  but  not  without 
its  use  to  him  who  performed  it.  Emotion  of 
all  sorts  had  hitherto  evaporated  rapidly  in  the 
breast  of  this  young  man.  It  was  now  fixed 
there  for  a  time,  for  there  were  many  circum- 
stances to  feed  afresh  the  stream  of  sorrow  ; 
and  Lord  De  Calmer,  with  his  usual  vehe- 
mence, thought  he  could  never  again  feel 
satisfaction  of  any  sort,  or  for  one  moment 
cease  to  mourn  her  who  had  loved  him  so 
well,  and  who  had  almost  expired  in  his  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Fanny  Montresor  possessed  one  of  those 
fortunate  dispositions  which  is  never  much 
elated  or  depressed.  She  had  no  idea  of  vio- 
lent spirits,  and  as  little  of  endless  grief.  Her 
temper  was  placid  and  serene,  her  understand- 
ing clear,  and  her  heart  warm.  She  would 
have  done  any  thing  to  preserve  her  mother"'s 
life;  but  now  she  was  gone,  Fanny  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  that  her  death  was  a  release,  and 
that  in  fact  she  had  already  survived  herself. 
She  regretted  Emily  more.  She  wondered  at 
h^r  own  blindness  in  not  having  guessed  the 
consumptive  tendency  of  her  sister^s  complaint, 
and  she  reproached  herself  with  not  having 
urged  her  to  take  more  care  of  her  health.    But 
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Fanny  had  no  exuberant  sensibility;  she  did 
not  know  Emily  had  been  aware  of  her  danger; 
she  did  not  dream  what  those  feelings  were 
which  had  led  the  rosy  spectre  to  an  untimely 
grave.  She  saw  only  an  amiable,  fragile  crea- 
ture that  she  had  loved  taken  from  her ;  and 
while  her  tears  fell,  she  remembered  it  was  both 
vain  and  impious  to  struggle  with  Providence. 
The  cheerful  urbanity  of  Mrs.  Albany,  the 
kind  and  judicious  attention  of  her  daughter, 
the  playful  caresses  of  her  grandson,  a  new 
house,  another  country  far  from  the  spot  where 
she  had  lost  so  much,  contributed  to  calm  her 
mind  and  divert  her  attention  from  the  past. 
As  grateful  as  Emily,  and  less  sensitive,  Fanny 
soon  attached  herself  to  her  new  friends,  and 
could  not  bear  to  think  she  might  perhaps  be 
ordered  to  quit  them.  She  had  heard,  her 
guardian  was  to  be  consulted ;  and  she  awaited 
his  fiat  with  as  much  anxiety  as  she  was  capa- 
ble of  feeling. 

Meanwhile   Lord  De  Calmer,  though  unable 
immediately  to  leave  Wales,  had  written  to  his 
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uncle.  He  would  have  done  it  sooner,  but  Isa- 
bella represented  that  it  would  be  useless  cruel- 
ty to  summon  him,  as  it  were,  to  two  such  fune- 
rals, even  if  his  presence  had  not  been  necessary 
at  home.  Algernon  was  to  be  in  England 
about  this  time  ;  and  Miss  Albany,  who  still 
cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Countess  and 
her  husband  really  attached  to  each  other,  did 
not  wish  liord  Amesfort  to  be  absent  at  the 
moment  of  his  son's  return.  Lord  De  Calmer 
yielded  to  her  reasons,  and  his  letter  was  not 
sent  till  after  her  departure.  In  arranging 
Mrs.  Montresor's  papers,  and  destroying  many 
that  were  useless,  he  was  surprised  to  find  a 
large  parcel  directed  to  himself.  He  opened  it, 
and  found  a  picture  of  his  mother,  with  a  lock 
of  her  hair  braided  at  the  back,  the  name  of 
Frances  Montresor  in  small  pearls  worked  on 
it ;  beneath  were  several  sheets  of  paper, 
closely  written.  He  read  on  some  way  be- 
fore he  understood  their  drift;  he  turned  to 
the  cover,  to  be  quite  certain  they  were  meant 
for  his  inspection.  The  direction  was  per- 
fectly plain :  below,  in  much  paler  ink,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  which  he  had  overlooked  it  at  first, 
was  a  sort  of  memorandum,  that  if  he  did  not 
return  from  the  Continent,  it  might  be  open- 
ed by  Emily,  and  the  picture,  together  with  a 
ring  she  always  wore,   be  sent  to  the  Earl  of 
Amesfort.     The   date   explained  it  all :  it  w^as 
immediately  after  his  first  \-isit  to  Wales,  when 
he  came   to   bid   Emily  farewell,   and   saw^  her 
mother  for  the  first  time.     The  parcel  then  was 
for   liim,  under  the  conviction    that    when   he 
opened    it    he    would   be    the    husband   of  her 
daughter.     Lord    De    Calmer    put    away    the 
papers,  and  gave  way  to  a  melancholy  reverie  on 
the  vanity  of  human  calculations.      Grief  was 
yet  too  new  with  him  to  allow  of  his  feeling 
disposed  to  spare  much  compassion  from  him- 
self to  the  distresses  of  others.     Whatever  had 
been  the  sorrows  of  Mrs.  Montresor,  they  were 
over,  alike  beyond  human  relief  or  human  ag- 
gravation.     It  was  not  so  with  him  :   his  misfor- 
tunes were  recent,  and  his  sense  of  them  keen  ; 
his  was  a  very  living  misery,  and  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  those  of  the  dead,  who  might, 
indeed,   have  suffered  longer,  but  were  not  the 
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less  at  peace  now.  He  laid  aside  the  sketch  of 
a  troubled  life  of  penitence  and  pain,  and  did 
not  again  think  of  it  till  the  evening  before  his 
departure.  The  day  had  been  uncommonly 
sultry  ;  and  the  harvest,  which  had  just  begun, 
added  to  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  scenery,  by 
a  multitude  of  picturesque  forms  scattered  in 
every  direction.  The  reapers,  with  bundles  on 
their  heads,  followed  by  a  troop  of  rosy,  smiling 
children,  whose  little  hands  grasped  ears  of 
corn,  were  moving  homewards,  singing  in  cho- 
rus the  wild  native  airs  of  Wales.  As  Lord  De 
Calmer  lay  on  the  soft  grass,  his  arm  resting  on 
the  new-made  graves,  the  merry  party  passed 
through  the  churchyard.  He  gazed  on  them, 
wondering  that  there  was  yet  so  much  gaiety 
on  earth.  They  trod  on  the  ashes  of  their  ances- 
tors, yet  was  their  step  light  and  elastic  ;  their 
eyes  fell  on  the  names  of  parents  and  friends, 
which  the  roughly  carved  stone  recorded,  and 
yet  their  mirth  was  unchecked.  "  They  have 
no  leisure  for  feeling,""  thought  the  mourner, 
and   turned  away  his   head  from  beings  with 
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whom  he  claimed  no  kindred.  At  this  moment 
the  group  approached,  and,  perceiving  him, 
suddenly  stopped  singing.  They  passed  by  soft- 
ly and  slowly  ;  some  looked  on  liim  with  com- 
passion, some  bowed  as  they  went  by,  but  none 
spoke  either  to  him  or  to  each  other.  Lord 
De  Calmer  felt  he  had  been  unjust,  and  he  re- 
turned their  salute  with  the  air  of  one  who  ac- 
knowledged their  sympathy.  Some  of  the 
cliildren  lingered,  but  were  called  away  by  their 
parents  : — a  little  one,  who  still  hung  back,  went 
up  to  him,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  pulled 
out  some  ears  of  corn  from  his  little  bundle,  and 
offered  them  to  him:  when  he  had  dropped 
them,  he  ran  off  to  join  his  companions  ;  while 
Lord  De  Calmer  followed  him  with  his  eye, 
more  affected  by  this  infantine  attempt  at  con- 
solation, than  he  could  have  been  by  the  best 
expressed  form  of  condolence.  He  now  took  the 
papers  out,  which  he  had  not  before  felt  dis- 
posed to  peruse,  and  arranged  them  with  me- 
lancholy interest  on  the  grave  of  their  writer. 
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"  Not  unfrequently  have  I  condemned,  as 
vain  and  useless,  every  sort  of  biography,  that 
throws  no  light  on  transactions  mightier  than 
the  individual  who  witnessed  them,  and  gives 
no  explanation  of  events  necessary  to  be  known. 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  I  was  the  last 
person  to  write  of  myself,  feeling,  as  I  do, 
my  own  insignificance.  I  am,  indeed,  nothing 
to  the  world,  (or  worse  than  nothing,)  neither 
for  the  world  do  I  write.  I  have  walked  in 
solitude,  and  dwelt  with  grief.  My  example, 
too  little  known  to  be  pernicious  in  a  general 
way,  may  not  be  without  its  poison  for  my 
children — I  should  say,  for  my  Emily ;  for,  ere 
Fanny  can  reason  and  judge,  I  shall  sleep  in 
peace.  But  Emily,  my  tender,  timid  enthu- 
siast, who  would  not  believe  her  mother  wrong, 
if  any  hut  that  mother  asserted  it — shall  I 
suffer  her  to  confound  feelings  and  duties  ? — to 
give  the  preference  to  the  former,  that  she  may 
not  be  forced  to  condemn  those  whom  she 
loves  ?  No ;  when  I  am  gone,  I  would  not 
voluntarily  leave  behind  me  the  illusions  I  have 
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suffered  so  long  and  so  deeply  for  having  che- 
rished. In  tracing  a  life  of  error  and  repen- 
tance, I  hope  that  I  shall  not  call  vice,  virtue, 
and  folly,  delicacy ;  but  false  sentiments  are  the 
consequence,  as  they  are  often  the  cause  of  in- 
judicious conduct.  We  labour  to  deceive  our- 
selves at  the  time  of  action,  and  to  exculpate 
ourselves  afterwards.  I,  who  have  outlived 
none  of  the  feelings  that  betrayed  me  to  guilt, 
have  no  confidence  in  my  own  judgment,  and 
cannot  therefore  lay  claim  to  the  confidence  of 
others.  Emily  will  judge  differently  from  me 
of  many  things ;  I  should  be  sorry  if  she  did 
not,  for  she  has  been  educated  differently. 
Without  pretending  to  determine  who  may  be 
right,  I  only  hope  that  my  sufferings  may  not 
be  entirely  lost.  With  my  own  hand  I  seized 
the  cup  of  bitterness,  and,  whether  I  would  or 
not,  I  was  constrained  to  drink  it  to  the  very 
dregs.  I  dare  not  hope  that  I  have  suffered  for 
both,  for  every  soul  that  liveth  shall  pay  the 
righteous  penalty  of  his  own  sin.  I  am  not  fit 
to  be  an  example — I  aspire  to  nothing  more 
VOL.   II.  D 
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than  a  warning.  There  are  many  errors  as 
great  as  mine,  that  bring  not  the  same  disgrace 
with  them ;  but  their  source  is  the  same.  A 
yielding  temper  ;  fluctuating,  undefined  princi- 
ples; an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  mortal  excellence, 
and  a  total  ignorance  of  that  only  excellence  which 
is  holy  and  endurable,  will  mislead  the  young 
and  unwary,  not  perhaps  in  the  same  way,  or 
to  the  same  degree,  that  I  have  been  misled, 
but  enough  so  to  poison  the  remainder  of  life. 
I  would  fain  be  my  daughter's  beacon ;  and  I 
implore  you,  Emily,  let  no  false  reverence  for 
my  memory  reconcile  you  to  my  failings,  and 
render  this  confession  of  none  avail ! 

"  My  father  was  the  youngest  of  a  large 
family.  He  entered  life  with  no  other  advan- 
tage than  a  good  name,  fair  abihties,  and  a 
commission  in  the  army.  He  attached  him- 
self to  his  profession,  and  rose  in  it,  though  he 
had  the  disadviantage  of  having  another  brother 
in  the  same  service.  When  he  returned  to 
England,  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  he 
found  only  two  brothers  and  a  sister  remaining 
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of  the  family  he  had  left ;  they  were  all  mar- 
ried ;  but  Lord  Amesfort  had  but  one  son,  and 
General  ]Montresor  had  no  children.  As  the 
title  would  have  gone  to  very  distant  heirs,  my 
father,  who  had  more  pride  than  most  people, 
thought,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  of  marry- 
ing himself.  He  was  no  longer  young,  and 
had  all  the  prejudices  against  the  state  to 
which  bachelors  are  subject,  not  a  little 
strengthened  by  his  mode  of  life.  He  dreaded 
the  extravagance  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  and 
the  vulgarity  of  a  mere  rustic.  Left  to  him- 
self, it  is  possible  he  might  never  have  come  to 
any  resolution,  but  he  had  announced  his  in- 
tention to  his  elder  brother,  and  the  Earl  had 
repeated  it  to  his  wife.  Lady  Amesfort  had 
rather  a  turn  for  match-making,  and  had,  be- 
sides, several  portionless  sisters  (or  rather  half- 
sisters,  being  only  by  the  mother's  side)  to  dis- 
pose of.  They  were  all  shown  immediately  to 
my  father,  and  their  domestic  accomplishments 
properly  vaunted.  He  married  one,  for  no 
reason  of  preference,  other  than  her  being  more 
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silent  than  her  sisters :  of  course,  as  they  could 
all  keep  accounts  accurately,  and  make  pud- 
dings, they  were  all  suited,  in  every  other  re- 
spect, to  be  the  companions  of  a  reserved  man 
of  talents. 

"  My  mother  was  a  very  gentle,  complying 
person  ;  and  her  great  merit  in  her  husband's 
eyes  must  have  rather  increased  than  diminished 
after  her  marriage,  for  I  scarcely  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice  in  his 
presence.  Whether  she  continued  to  make  pud- 
dings or  not,  I  cannot  remember,  as  I  saw  her 
almost  as  rarely  as  I  did  my  father,  and  was 
very  young  when  I  lost  her.  She  had  the  mor- 
tification to  survive  all  her  children,  excepting 
myself ;  and  from  that  hour  I  was  almost 
entirely  banished  my  father's  presence.  The 
death  of  his  elder  brother  took  him  to  Ames- 
fort  Castle,  and  he  carried  me  with  him.  I  was 
about  nine  years  old,  entirely  ignorant  of  every 
thing  but  the  information  I  received  from  my 
looking-glass.  My  aunt,  who  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  beauty  in  children,  and  neglected  her 
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o\vn  sweet  daughter,  because  she  did  not  pro- 
mise to  be  as  handsome  as  she  turned  out  after- 
wards, took  a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  asked  to 
retain  me  with  her.  My  father  desired  no  bet- 
ter ;  and  his  death,  very  shortly  after,  made  no 
change  in  my  situation.  He  had  often  been  in 
the  receipt  of  splendid  incomes ;  but  he  had 
lived  up  to  them.  ^luch  of  what  he  had,  died 
with  him,  and  the  rest  he  left  to  his  only  sur- 
viving brother,  who  was  at  all  times  apt  to  be 
distressed  for  money.  One  of  my  father's  pre- 
judices was  a  hatred  for  all  women  who  mar- 
ried a  second  time;  and  rather  esteeming 
Lady  Amesfort  above  her  sex  in  general,  (for 
what  reason  I  could  never  discover,)  he  never 
dreamed  that  such  a  thing  could  happen  to  her. 
He  was  satisfied  that,  if  she  lived,  she  would 
dispose  of  me  in  marriage  ;  and  if  she  died,  I 
could  not  fail  of  coming  in  for  a  share  of  her 
immense  wealth. 

"  Her  mourning  for  the  Earl  had  not  ex- 
pired many  days,  when  she  gave  her  hand  to 
M.  d'Aubigne.      He  had  a  delicate   constitu- 
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tion,  and  his  riotous  living  soon  put  a  period  to 
his  existence  ;  not,  however,  before  he  had  dis- 
sij^ated,  or  alienated,  nearly  all  her  property, 
destroyed  both  her  health  and  temper,  and  tor- 
mented Lady  Frances  and  myself  so  much,  that 
we  had  frequently  come  to  the  resolution  of 
making  our  escape,  and  imploring  the  protec- 
tion of  General  Montresor,  who  had  also  mar- 
ried a  second  time.  Our  resolutions,  however, 
came  to  nothing;  and  we  thought  ourselves 
lucky  afterwards  that  we  did  not  execute  them. 
M.  d"'Aubigne's  death  was  a  relief,  but  not  so 
great  a  one  as  we  expected ;  for  his  widow 
mourned  him  as  if  he  had  made  the  most  af- 
fectionate of  husbands,  and  seemed  to  feel  to- 
wards us  some  of  the  dislike  he  had  ever 
openly  professed.  Lady  Frances,  who  was 
mildness  itself,  only  wept  in  silence,  and  com- 
forted herself  by  talking  to  me  of  her  father,  or 
writing  to  her  brother.  That  brother  was  in- 
deed her  idol.  I  had  seen  him  before  his  fa- 
ther's death,  and  remembered  nothing  earlier 
than  his  praises.     Even  M.  d'Aubigne  paid  at- 
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tention  to  him  ;  he,  who  exacted  attention  from 
every  one  else.  His  mother  idolized  him,  and 
the  smiles  and  good-humour  which  his  return 
amongst  us  recalled,  would  have  made  us  covet 
his  presence,  had  we  not  loved  him  for  himself. 
Though  scarcely  two  years  older  than  Lady 
Frances  and  myself,  the  young  Earl  seemed  to 
feel  his  own  dignity,  and  in  our  defence  had  no 
objection  to  make  others  feel  it.  For  some 
time  we  scarce  knew  whether  we  loved  or  fear- 
ed him  most,  and  the  awe  with  which  he  in- 
spired his  sister  never  wholly  subsided.  While 
M.  d'Aubigne  li\^d,  our  education  was  strictly 
attended  to;  but  the  reduced  state  of  his 
widow's  finances  interfered  much  with  our  mas- 
ters. Thus,  what  we  gained  in  comfort  we  lost 
in  real  advantage.  Adolphus  saw  it  with  grief, 
and  spoke  forcibly  to  his  mother,  who  promised 
to  neglect  us  less,  and  thought  she  had  fulfilled 
her  promise  by  giving  us  a  mistress  for  singing. 
The  young  Earl  saw  he  must  submit,  but  he 
tried  to  make  us  understand  accomplishments 
were  not  education.     I  am  not  sure  that  we  be- 
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lieved  him;  I  am  very  sure  that  we  forgot 
what  he  said,  and  sought  to  console  ourselves 
for  the  restraint  laid  on  us  in  the  presence  of 
the  Countess,  by  the  childish  amusements,  suit- 
ed even  more  to  our  uncultivated  minds  than 
to  our  extreme  youth.  Meanwhile,  the  life  we 
led  grew  more  and  more  distasteful  to  my  dear 
Frances.  She  had  not  my  health  or  spirits, 
and  I  found  it  difficult  to  rouse  her  from  the 
languor  and  dejection  that  crept  over  her  the 
moment  Adolphus  left  us.  /  could  live  on  the 
past,  or  build  on  the  future ;  but  so  could  not 
she.  If  I  was  sad  or  spiritless,  or  angry, — and  I 
was  frequently  all  three,  for  the  caprices  of  the 
Countess  were  endless, — I  made  my  complaints 
to  the  picture  of  Adolphus,  that  hung  in  the 
great  hall.  I  wept  before  it ;  I  thought  it 
smiled  on  me,  and  I  was  comforted.  When  he 
was  actually  with  us,  sorrow  was  a  thing  anni- 
hilated, as  if  it  had  never  been ;  and  if  I 
thought  of  Frances,  it  was  to  wonder  that  life 
was  not  also  to  her  enjoyment.  I  was  very 
young,  very  thoughtless ;   and  having  always 
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seen  the  young  Earl  looked  up  to  with  affection 
and  reverence,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  no 
one  loved  him  as  I  did.  Jealousy  might  have 
revealed  the  secret  to  me ;  but  I  had  none  of 
whom  to  be  jealous,  for  we  did  not  see  much 
company,  and  he  preserved  with  them  a  sort  of 
haughty  state,  which,  setting  intimacy  at  defi- 
ance, had  never  given  me  any  thing  to  fear 
respecting  my  cousin.  He  sometimes  brought 
young  men  to  the  house,  distant  relations  or 
college  acquaintance.  With  them  Lady  Fran- 
ces and  I  had  full  leisure  to  fall  in  love,  had 
we  been  so  disposed;  for  Lady  Amesfort,  seldom 
leaving  her  apartment,  would  send  us  down  to  do 
the  honours ;  and  we  might  have  spent  our  lives 
in  idleness  and  flirtation,  without  the  Countess 
thinking  them  misspent.  From  this  style  of 
conduct  we  were  guarded  by  the  gravity  tliat 
was  growing  on  Frances,  and  the  exclusive 
affection  that  ruled  my  destiny.  We  were,  be- 
sides, shy,  and  felt  entirely  at  our  ease  with  no 
one  but  Adolphus. 

"  About  this  time,  a  fete  was  given  on  the 
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water  by  a  neighbouring  family,  and  invitations 
were  sent  to  the  Castle.  It  was  an  event  in  our 
lives,  and  we  longed  ardently  to  go.  The 
Countess  did  not  appear  averse  to  the  plan ;  but 
Adolphus,  to  our  great  surprise,  opposed  it. 
He  insisted  on  our  age,  which  did  not  admit  of 
our  appearing  in  public ;  and  when  his  mother 
said,  she  understood  even  children  would  be 
there,  and  that  in  the  country  there  could  be 
no  reason  for  being  so  particular,  he  reminded 
her  that  he  himself  was  barely  old  enough  to 
take  charge  of  his  sister,  still  less  of  me.  The 
Countess  laughed,  and  said,  if  he  trembled  at 
taking  charge  of  the  girls,  she  made  no  doubt 
they  would  promise  not  to  drown  themselves  if 
they  were  left  for  a  moment.  We  went.  We 
were  angry  with  Adolphus  for  the  first  time  in 
our  lives ;  for  we  saw  that,  though  he  yielded, 
his  reluctance  was  undiminished.  Lady  Fran- 
ces could  only  punish  him  by  her  silence,  but 
my  vanity  was  more  ingenious.  I  never  spent 
so  much  time  at  my  toilette  before ;  and  Lady 
Amesfort  thought,  as  well  as  myself,  that  it  was 
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not  time  lost.  Adolphus  smiled  as  he  handed 
me  into  the  carriage,  and  in  a  tone  more  in  sor- 
row than  anger,  said,  '  You  were  lovelier  yes- 
terday, my  Emily.' 

" '  I  was,  at  least,  more  amiable,"  said  I, 
overcome  even  to  tears  at  the  shadow  of  re- 
proach from  him ;  '  for,  if  I  desired  to  look  well, 
I  had  not  a  spiteful  motive.' 

"  Lady  Frances  understood  neither  of  us. 
'  You  always  look  well,  Emily,  whether  you 
desire  it  or  not,'  she  said,  with  her  accustomed 
sweetness ;  '  though,  if  you  make  your  eyes  red, 
you  may  mar  your  beauty  to-day,  and  reduce 
me  to  the  necessity  of  laying  the  blame  on  my 
brother.' 

"  '  You  would  not  suffer  that,  my  fair  cousin,' 
said  the  Earl,  trying  to  laugh  away  my  serious- 
ness. 

"  '  Here  we  are  arrived  almost ;  remember,  I 
lay  my  commands  on  you,  spread  your  con- 
quests far  and  wide  this  day,  for  it  may  be  your 
last  opportunity  !' 

"  *  Think  of  your  turning  tyrant !'  cried  Lady 
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Frances  ;  '  he  positively  threatens  us  with  being 
immured  for  life.  Shall  we  suffer  such  des- 
potism ?"* 

"  I  felt  I  got  the  worst  of  turning  restive,  and 
only  answered  by  a  smile,  while  I  pressed  the 
arm  of  Adolphus,  on  which  mine  rested.  His 
eloquent  eyes  again  beamed  on  me  with  their 
accustomed  light,  and  I  was  happy.  I  was  very 
well  amused,  but  little  guessed  how  much  I 
should  repent  the  unusual  dissipation,  not  in- 
deed for  myself,  but  for  my  poor  Frances.  She 
there  saw,  for  the  first  time.  Lord  De  Calmer. 
It  was  a  pretty  general  report,  that  Lady 
Frances  Montresor  had  been  left  independent 
by  her  father.  I  knew  this  afterwards  only  ;  and, 
pleased  to  see  my  friend  admired,  I  felt  disposed 
to  like  the  person  who  distinguished  her,  with- 
out suspecting  that  his  motives  might  be  in- 
terested. He  was  soon  introduced  at  the  Castle, 
and,  though  evidently  chilled  at  his  cold  recep- 
tion by  Adolphus,  continued  to  call.  I  did  not 
know  that  he  saw  Frances  at  other  times.  She 
was  desired  not  to  mention  it  to  me,  who  was 
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too  much  in  the  habit  of  saying  all  I  knew  and 
thought  to  Adolphus,  with  whom  Lord  De  Cal- 
mer said,  he  was  grieved  to  see  he  was  not  in 
favour.  Lady  Frances  really  believed  it  was 
only  the  usual  haughtiness  of  his  manner  ;  but, 
with  her  accustomed  docility,  promised  to  say 
nothing  to  me.  She  kept  her  promise,  nor,  till 
the  night  before  her  flight,  did  I  guess  how  far 
matters  were  advanced.  I  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade her  to  speak  to  her  mother  ;  but  she  had 
set  her  heart  on  this  imprudent  match,  and 
dreaded,  not  without  reason,  the  opposition  that 
might  be  made  to  it.  No  one  instance  of  indul- 
gence or  affection  had  she  ever  received  from 
the  Countess.  Her  faintest  kindness  was  not 
spontaneous ;  it  had  always  been  exacted  from 
her  by  Adolphus,  or  solicited  by  me.  Frances, 
as  well  as  myself,  was  very  ignorant  of  her  du- 
ties :  we  felt  nothing  but  our  dependence.  I 
did  not  struggle  more  than  she,  but  I  did  not 
bend  under  the  weight  as  hopelessly  and  de- 
spondingly  as  she  did.  The  voice  of  my  lover 
restored   my   flagging  cheerfulness;    his  hand 
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supported,  his  eye    encouraged,  his   smile   re- 
warded me ! 

"  When  the  discovery  was  to  be  made  to  me, 
I  was  in  bed.  Frances  came  to  my  room  :  she 
gave  me  her  picture.  We  spent  the  night  in 
conversation  and  tears.  We  were  to  write 
constantly,  to  meet  often.  Alas !  we  never 
met  more  !  In  the  morning,  I  went  with  her 
to  the  spot  appointed.  I  saw  her  get  into  the 
carriage,  which  drove  off  rapidly.  It  was  soon 
out  of  sight,  and  there  was  now  nothing  left 
me  in  the  world  but  Adolphus !  I  did  not 
want  this,  to  love  him  exclusively ;  for  every 
sentiment  was  feeble,  that  could  have  been 
compared  to  my  devotion  for  him.  I  did  not, 
however,  feel  the  less  the  loss  of  my  earliest 
friend  and  constant  companion.  The  indig- 
nation of  Lady  Amesfort,  at  her  daughter's 
conduct,  knew  no  bounds.  Home  was  wretch- 
ed enough  whilst  Adolphus  stayed ;  but  when  he 
returned  to  College,  it  was  almost  insupportable. 
I  was  never  suffered  to  leave  the  Countess's 
room,  lest  I,    too,    should   run   away.     I   had 
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hardly  light  enough  to  allow  of  my  working, 
and  a  book  I  was  on  no  account  suffered  to 
take  up.  When  the  Countess  was  better  in 
health  or  spirits,  I  was  to  play  and  sing  to 
her ;  which  I  frequently  did,  till  I  was  ready 
to  faint  with  the  exertion,  in  a  room  hot  and 
close  to  suffocation.  My  health  began  to  give 
way,  and  my  spirits  were  not  kept  up  by 
a  few  short  mournful  epistles  from  my  dear 
Frances,  communicating  her  husband's  resolu- 
tion of  going  abroad.  I  lost  the  little  influ- 
ence I  had  still  retained  over  my  aunt,  by 
my  urgent  importunities  with  her,  to  give 
hopes  to  her  daughter,  that  she  would  for- 
give her  when  the  ocean  was  between  them. 
She  declared  I  was  in  league  with  Frances 
to  torment  her,  and  burnt,  in  my  presence, 
her  will,  by  which  she  had  left  me  nearly 
all  she  possessed. 

"  I  was  so  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  customs 
of  the  world,  that  I  could  not  see  I  had  lost 
any  thing.  *  If  the  money  had  been  left  me,' 
thought    I,    'should    I    not   have   given    it    to 
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Frances?  and  if  it  is  left  Adolphus,  will  he 
not  do  the  same  ?'  That  I  was  to  live  in  the 
mean  time  myself,  did  not  cross  my  mind. 
I  had  hitherto  found  it  very  easy,  and, 
little  addicted  to  reflection,  I  presumed  it 
would  always  be  so.  The  death  of  Lady 
Amesfort  opened  a  new  scene  to  me.  I 
was  just  sixteen,  and  might  have  been  only 
six,  for  any  knowledge  I  possessed  of  one 
useful  thing.  The  Earl  was  summoned  from 
College,  where  he  had  continued  without  any 
idea  of  his  mother's  danger;  and  what  to  do 
with  me,  was  his  first  thought.  General  Mon- 
tresor,  my  uncle  and  guardian,  was  abroad, 
in  consequence  of  the  delicate  health  of  his 
wife.  My  paternal  aunt  was  dead;  and  her 
husband,  having  a  large  family,  and  having 
met  with  losses,  had  gone  somewhere  to  live 
cheaply,  no  one  knew  whither.  My  mother 
had  left  sisters :  one  was  unmarried,  and  her- 
self dependent  on  the  two  who  had  settled 
well  in  life.  To  these  two  I  wrote,  by  the 
advice  of  my  cousin.     One  would  have  nothing 
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to  say  to  me,  as  her  husband's  letter  informed 
me,  because  she  had  never  been  on  good  terms 
with  Lady  Amesfort  since  her  marriage.  The 
other,  Mrs.  jNIacdonald,  answered  me  herself, 
with  a  certain  sort  of  kindness,  or,  at  least, 
which  looked  like  kindness,  when  compared 
to  my  uncle's  epistle.  She  was  willing,  she 
said,  to  take  charge  of  me,  (though,  till  my 
application,  she  was  scarcely  aware  of  my  ex- 
istence,) if  I  was  not  to  be  entirely  a  burden  to 
her  husband,  who,  though  an  affluent  person, 
had  many  relations  himself,  whom  he  was 
bound  to  attend  to  before  me.  That  my  board 
and  lodging  being  defrayed  by  them,  she  con- 
cluded I  could  easily,  among  my  other  re- 
lations, get  an  allowance  for  my  clothes ;  con- 
cluding by  recommending  me  not  to  bring 
any  of  the  fine  things  I  had  worn  at  Amesfort 
Castle,  as  silver  tissues  and  gold  brocades 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  ]My  excessive  wonder  kept  down 
my  indignation.  Adolphus  set  no  bounds  to 
his,  and  his  violence  calmed  me ;  nay,  I  could 
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have  laughed  at  the  whole  thing,  if  I  had 
known  of  any  other  place  to  go  to.  But  I 
did  not;  and  the  Earl,  however  reluctantly, 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Macdonald,  that  he  would 
answer  for  my  allowance  till  the  return  of 
our  uncle,  who  would  enlarge  it,  if  he  thought 
fit.  When  1  read  this  letter,  with  the  im- 
pression fresh  on  my  mind  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  any  body  to  give  any  thing,  I 
asked  if  Adolphus  felt  sure  that  General 
Montresor  would  really  take  the  business  into 
his  own  hands. 

"  '  That,'  said  the  Earl,  '  remains  to  be  proved. 
It  may  depend  upon  what  your  father  left  him ; 
upon  his  own  feelings  of  honour,  in  which  a 
Montresor  is  not  apt  to  be  wanting ;  and  pos- 
sibly on  his  wife.  I  earnestly  hope  he  may  do 
more  than  I  have  done ;  for,  though  I  trust  my 
cousin  would  not  bear  impatiently  obligations 
to  me,  and  of  so  trifling  a  nature  too,  I  should 
feel,  if  they  were  removed,  that  there  no  longer 
existed  any  bar  to  our  meeting.' 

"  I  interrupted  him  with  horror,  for  that  was 
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an  evil  for  which  I  was  mdeed  unprepared.  He 
was  affected  by  my  tears,  but  gave  no  explana- 
tion of  the  words  that  had  fallen  from  him,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  and  I  was  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  being  told  I  was  a  child,  and  that 
he  wished  he  could  persuade  the  world  so,  that 
we  might  continue  to  live  toorether.  I  was  in- 
deed  such  a  cliild,  that  I  could  not  see  why  I 
should  not  remain  at  Amesfort  Castle,  till  my 
dear  Frances  came  back  to  England. 

"  A  new  distress  occurred,  which  had  a  tri- 
fling source,  but  produced  very  endless  conse- 
quences. An  idea  prevailed  that  the  late  Coun- 
tess icalked.  A  white  figure  had  been  seen  in 
the  dark  long  passages ;  and  when  terror  had 
overcome  all  the  maids,  they  came  in  a  body  to 
terrify  me.  Nothing  could  be  more  easy  ;  for  I 
was  constitutionally  nervous,  and  habitually  a 
coward :  supernatural  appearances  excited  in 
my  mind  the  most  boundless  apprehensions. 
I  knew,  however,  that  Adolphus  would  laugh  at 
me  ;  and,  affecting  a  courage  I  did  not^  feel,  I  re- 
commended them  to  move  into  the  wing  where 
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Lord  Amesfort  and  I  slept,  and  took  the  most 
timid  into  my  own  room.  She  lost  none  of  her 
fears,  and  kept  me  awake  all  night.  I  got  up 
so  nervous  and  unwell,  that  Adolphus  was  un- 
easy, and,  having  learned  the  cause,  made  a  very 
diligent  search  through  the  Castle,  secured  all 
the  doors  at  night,  and  hearing  the  maid  moan 
as  he  passed  my  room,  he  came  in  and  told  her 
she  might  sleep  quietly,  for  he  meant  to  keep 
awake  and  fight  the  ghosts.  I  believe  she 
thought  he  would  anger  them  by  his  pleasantry  ; 
for  she  entreated  him  to  hold  his  tongue,  lest  he 
might  be  heard,  but  not  to  go  away.  Adolphus 
meant  to  sit  up  ;  and,  as  he  thought  I  should  be 
made  quite  ill  by  the  apprehensions  of  the  girl, 
if  left  alone,  he  readily  complied  with  her  re- 
quest, and  spent  the  night  in  a  chair  by  the  fire. 
There  are  few  things  more  unaccountable  than 
the  power  of  imagination.  When  alone,  I  had 
no  doubt  but  that  ghosts  could  find  entrance 
where  they  thought  fit,  and  could  in  no  way  be 
controlled  by  the  living.     Yet,  with  Adolphus 
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near  me,  I  felt  secure  from  every  possible  evil ! 
and  slept  in  peace. 

"  The  answer  from  Mrs.  ^lacdonald  came  at 
last,  and  the  day  for  my  departure  was  fixed. 
Adolphus  looked  as  ^/  etched  as  myself ;  but,  far 
from  hinting  at  what  we  must  suffer  at  parting, 
he  affected  to  congratulate  me  on  having  found 
a  respectable  home.  I  made  no  observation. 
I  was  too  proud  to  acknowledge  a  single  regret, 
which  he  did  not  seem  to  think  I  ought  to  feel. 
I  would  not  suffer  my  tears  to  fall,  but  they 
flowed  back  on  my  heart ;  and  I  counted  every 
hour  that  brought  me  nearer  to  the  one  I 
dreaded,  with  increasing  terror  and  keener 
agony.  I  looked  calm  in  the  day,  but  my 
restless  nights  paid  dearly  for  the  constraint. 
I  became  ill ;  and  did  but  rejoice  in  the  suffer- 
ing and  weakness,  which  produced  fresh  proofs 
of  tenderness  from  my  beloved  cousin,  and, 
above  all,  which  delayed  my  departure.  He 
wrote  to  Mrs.  jVIacdonald,  accounting  for  the 
alteration  ;  and  she  desired,  in  her  reply,  that, 
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until  I  was  strong  enough  to  travel,  he  would 
invite  to  the  Castle  some  married  person,  whose 
presence  might  be  a  protection  to  me  ;  adding, 
with  some  sarcasm,  that  she  could  not  think 
him  the  best  possible  nurse  for  a  beautiful  girl, 
whatever  his  medical  skill  might  be.  Adolphus 
showed  me  the  letter,  to  account  for  the  mea- 
sures he  instantly  took,  to  procure  me  a  com- 
panion. The  necessity  of  interposing  a  person 
between  me  and  my  cousin,  a  guard  from 
Adolphus  !  struck  me  in  so  very  ludicrous  a 
light,  that  I  could  not  forbear  smiling. 

" '  Good  God  !  Emily,'  said  the  Earl,  with  his 
most  serious  air,  '  what  can  amuse  you  in  that 
letter  ?  I  should  say,  it  was  a  very  decided  in- 
sult to  me,  if  my  aunt  knew  me ;  but  she  does 
not,  and  therefore  I  am  willing  to  see  in  it,  only 
anxiety  to  guard  you  from  the  malice  and  gos- 
sip of  the  world.' 

"  '  Vous  prenez  tout  en  tragique^  replied  I, 
with  my  usual  giddiness  ;  '  but  you  must  per- 
mit me  to  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing. 
One  would  think,  by  my  aunt's  style,  that  I  am 
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come  suddenly  to  live  with  a  stranger.  She 
forgets  that  I  never  knew  the  time  when  you 
were  not  every  thing  to  me.' 

"  *  My  beloved  Emily,'  said  the  Earl,  with 
emotion,  '  let  me  implore  you,  do  not  say  these 
things.  You  do  not  know  what  others  will 
think  who  listen  to  you :  you  do  not  see  how 
much  you  increase  to  me  the  misery  of  our 
separation.' 

" '  O  that  Frances  were  at  home,'  cried  I  ; 
'  then  we  need  never  be  separated  !' 

"A  look  of  sudden  animation  lit  up  the  beau- 
tiful features  of  my  Adolphus;  he  embraced 
me,  and,  in  a  tone  so  low  I  rather  felt  the  words 
than  heard  them,  said  '  No,  we  cannot  part.' 
Then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he 
shrunk  back,  and  added  firmly,  '  Our  own  des- 
tiny is  not  in  our  own  hands  ;  one  thing  only  is 
in  our  power — to  do  what  is  right.'' 

"I  did  not  quite  understand  him  ;  but  I  hated 
a  right  that  could  make  him  look  so  stern  and 
gloomy.  After  some  consideration,  he  thought 
the  clergyman's  wife,  wuth  whom  I  was  slightly 
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acquainted,  would  be  the  properest  person  to 
ask  on  a  visit  to  me.  He  was  equally  surprised 
and  hurt  at  meeting  with  a  decided  refusal. 
The  lady  very  frankly  told  him,  that  I  had 
already  been  too  long  at  the  Castle  alone  and 
unprotected,  not  to  have  met  with  much  cen- 
sure, and  that  she  did  not  feel  herself  a  person 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  stop  those  animad- 
versions by  her  presence.  She  was  not  on  any 
footing  of  intimacy  at  the  Castle,  and  her  visit 
might  be  called  a  cloak  to  an  intrigue,  which 
she  could  not  feel  disposed  to  further.  She 
added  that  my  extreme  youth  and  beauty  made 
my  situation  so  interesting,  that  she  would  have 
asked  me  to  the  Parsonage  immediately  on  my 
aunt's  death,  but  was  prevented  by  her  hus- 
band, who  remarked,  that  Miss  Montresor"'s 
education  had  been  such,  that  he  should  think 
her  a  bad  example  for  his  daughters,  who  had  no 
leisure  for  frivolous  pursuits.  No  doubt,  the 
rector  and  his  wife  were  sensible,  prudent  peo- 
ple ;  yet,  a  little  more  active  charity,  and  I 
might   have  been   saved  !      The  pride  of  the 
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young  Earl  was  so  excessive,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  world  had,  of  course,  great  weight  with 
him.  I  do  not  mean  that  temperate  respect 
for  its  customs,  which  every  man  must  have 
who  respects  himself,  but  a  dread  of  its  re- 
proach, so  keen  as  to  become  a  weakness.  He 
was  ambitious :  he  wished  to  be  superior  to 
others;  and  he  could  not  well  be  that  with- 
out 'buying  golden  opinions  from  all  manner 
of  men.'  Thus  he  bent  his  haughty  temper 
to  acquire  popularity,  because  it  was  an  engine 
of  power.  It  was  not  then,  however,  that  I 
made  these  reflections,  or  could  have  under- 
stood them.  Adolphus  had  felt  so  much  mor- 
tified at  his  failure  with  the  clergyman's  wife, 
he  had  not  had  resolution  to  apply  to  any  one 
else. 

"  On  the  following  evening,  as  I  lay  half 
dozing  on  the  sofa,  and  my  cousin  reading  be- 
side me,  a  lady  was  announced.  The  stranger 
was  a  tall,  slender,  middle-aged  woman,  in  deep 
mourning.  Though  dressed  with  great  quiet- 
ness,  and   having   also  an  air  and  manner  of 
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peculiar  simplicity,  she  introduced  herself  in  a 
way  that  showed  her  well  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  polished  society.  I  found  she  was  a 
Mrs.  Sydney  Hastings,  a  widow,  who  rented  a 
cottage  of  Lord  Amesfort's,  three  miles  from 
the  Castle.  She  called  to  inquire  after  my 
health  ;  and,  without  appearing  in  the  least 
aware  of  my  application  at  the  Parsonage,  all 
the  details  of  which  she  had  heard  that  morn- 
ing, she  invited  me  to  her  house,  as  a  little 
change  of  air  previous  to  my  long  journey. 
It  is  thus,  through  life,  that  we  meet  neglect 
from  those  we  think  are  bound  to  attend  to  us, 
and  kindness  where  we  least  expect  it,  and  have 
least  claim  to  it.  Whatever  delicacy  I  might 
have  felt  at  becoming  so  suddenly  the  inmate 
of  a  stranger's  house,  was  speedily  overruled 
by  the  lady  herself,  assisted  by  my  cousin, 
whose  satisfaction  at  the  proposal  was  greater 
even  than  mine.  Every  thing  being  settled 
for  my  removal  on  the  following  morning, 
my  new  acquaintance  rang  for  her  carriage, 
leaving  us  delighted  with  her,  and  wondering 
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how  we  could  have  lived  three  miles  from  so 
superior  a  woman,  without  seeing  or  hearing 
of  her  till  this  very  moment,  in  which  she  her- 
self had  sought  us  out.  The  suddenness  of  the 
arrangements  acted  upon  my  nerves,  and  it  was 
late  before  I  could  close  my  eyes.  I  would  I 
had  never  closed  them !  for  had  I  continued 
awake,  I  could  hardly  have  lost  the  use  of  my 
faculties  so  entirely.  From  the  deep  sleep  of 
fatigue,  I  was  suddenly  awoke  with  a  start,  for 
the  noise  that  had  roused  me  was  still  in  my 
ear,  and  all  my  pulses  beat.  I  listened  in 
alarm,  as  the  indefinite  notion  of  apparitions 
crossed  my  mind,  and  I  almost  expected  the 
figure  of  the  Countess  to  rise  up  before  me. 
Presently  I  heard  a  distinct  rustling  motion 
very  near  me.  I  held  my  breath  with  appre- 
hension; but  when  I  saw  my  curtains  move, 
and  a  shadow  flit  over  the  ceiling,  excessive 
terror  lent  me  momentary  energy,  and  I  tried 
to  cry  out.  Since  my  illness,  some  person  had 
always  slept  in  the  room  next  to  me.  Who- 
ever was  there,  slept  sounder  than  I,  for  none 
£  2 
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answered  my  call.     Again  the  shadow  was  visi- 
ble and  wavering.    Rousing  myself  with  an  al- 
most desperate  eiFort,  I  sprung  out  of  bed,  and 
strained  my  eyes  round  the  room  in  agony.     I 
saw  nothing — but  I  heard  a  suppressed  moan ; 
and,    to    make    me    quite    frantic,    my    lamp 
went  out.      I  even  thought  I  saw  it  knocked 
down.     I  stood  some  paces  from  the  bed,  and 
held  out  my  hand  mechanically.     It   came   in 
contact   with    the    handle   of  a    door    in    the 
oak    wainscoat    rarely    used,    as    it    only    led, 
by  a  narrow  passage  and   awkward  flight  of 
steps,  to  Lord  Amesfort's  room.     I  opened  it 
instantly ;  but,  though  my  heart  beat  audibly, 
and  my  senses  were  on  the  point  of  failing,  I 
could   not    forget    that  it   would   lead  only  to 
Adolphus, — and  stood  trembling,  neither  daring 
to  advance  nor  recede.     At  this  moment,  some- 
thing passed  very  near  me,  with  excessive  swift- 
ness, flapping  my  face.     Wild  with  terror,  I 
did   but   snatch   a   shawl  which  hung  on  the 
back  of  a  chair  close  to  me,  and,  throwing  it 
ov^r  me  as  I  ran,  rushed  down  the  passage, 
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fancying  myself  pursued,  and  fell  against  my 
cousin's  door,  at  which  I  had  no  power  to 
knock.  He  opened  it  in  some  surprise,  which 
was  not  diminished  on  percei\^ng  me  lying 
across  the  passage  speechless  and  nearly  insen- 
sible. He  soothed,  he  caressed  me,  he  carried 
me  back  to  my  room — he  could  not  leave  me  in 
darkness  and  terror — he  might  have  called  or 
rung  for  assistance.  But  I  wdll  not  accuse  him  ; 
I  was,  perhaps,  as  much  to  blame.  But  how 
could  I  dream  of  evil  from  him  ?  My  fever  re- 
turned, and  my  intellects  w  ere  enfeebled  as  much 
as  my  frame.     I  was  long  in  this  state. 

"  The  first  thing  I  thoroughly  understood, 
was  part  of  a  conversation  between  my  attend- 
ants. I  perceived,  by  what  was  said,  that  a 
tame  pigeon  had  caused  my  alarm;  and  that, 
since  my  mind  had  been  unsettled,  I  had  be- 
trayed much  fear  of  my  cousin,  which  seemed 
marvellous  to  those  who  looked  upon  him 
almost  as  my  brother,  and  w^ell  knew  how  dear 
he  had  been  to  me.  My  head  still  ached,  and 
was  confused  ;  but  I    had  an  impression,  as  it 
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were,  of  the  past,  and  shrunk  with  horror 
from  the  low  and  anxious  voice  of  Adolphus, 
which  occasionally  met  my  ear.  It  was  the 
instinct  of  outraged  innocence,  but  it  daily 
grew  feebler.  I  loved  him — I  could  not  bear 
his  tears.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  who  feared 
I  should  never  again  recognize  him  but  with 
aversion,  hailed  the  change  with  rapture.  The 
countenance  that  for  some  hours  was  radiant 
with  joy  unutterable,  soon  was  overcast  and 
sunk  in  gloom.  He  seemed  impatient  to  speak 
to  me,  yet  fearful  of  shaking  my  feeble  mind 
by  agitation  or  exertion.  I  felt  myself  so  very 
languid,  so  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what  be- 
came of  me,  that  I  neither  encouraged  nor  re- 
sisted his  wish,  and  he  gave  me  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Sydney  Hastings.  This  benevolent  wo- 
man had  been  summoned  to  the  sick  couch  of  a 
friend,  and  wrote  to  me  thus : 

6ii  I  grieve  to  leave  you  at  a  time  when  you 
want  both  attendance  and  advice;  but  your 
good  sense  will  point  out  to  you  the  only  thing 
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to  be  done  on  your  complete  recovery.  You 
have  been  too  long  at  Amesfort  Castle,  to  he- 
sitate about  becoming  its  mistress.  As  such,  1 
hope  to  greet  you  on  my  return,  which,  though 
uncertain,  cannot,  I  hope,  be  long  protracted. 
Till  then,  adieu ! 

Yours  truly, 

Sophia  S.  H.^ 
"The  note  was  sent  open,  and  enclosed  to  Lord 
Amesfort.  Adolphus  watched  my  countenance 
as  I  read  it.  I  said  nothing,  for  I  still  felt  be- 
wildered, and  unequal  to  the  task  of  arranging 
my  ideas  with  any  clearness.  After  a  long 
pause,  he  said,  '  I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me, 
Emily.  I  do  not  deserve  that  you  should  do 
so.  I  am  ready  to  adopt  your  plans,  and  fol- 
low your  wishes,  be  they  what  they  may.  I  have 
bound  myself  by  the  worst,  the  most  irksome 
of  all  shackles — those  of  guilt,  and  I  am  free 
and  independent  no  longer.  You  are  my  Fate 
— decide  then  for  us  both.  Do  you  still  adhere 
to  the  resolution  of  living  with  Mrs.   Macdo- 
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nald  ?  Could  you  brave  disgrace  for  my  sake  ? 
Or  do  you  choose  to  become  my  wife  ?  There 
is  no  sacrifice  I  am  not  bound  to  make;  no 
expiation  to  which  I  do  not  deem  you  fully 
entitled.** 

"  '  When  did  I  exact  any  thing  of  you,  Adol- 
phus  ?'  I  replied.  '  I  ask  no  sacrifice :  I  know 
your  love  of  liberty,  and  you  should  know  it  is 
not  I  who  would  bind  you.  Could  you  sup- 
pose I  should  feel  either  happy  or  respectable, 
at  being  married  from  a  point  of  honour  ?  No  ; 
I  must  go  to  my  aunt.  I  have  no  other  home 
— but  I  will  not  deceive  her:  she  shall  not 
think  better  of  me  than  I  deserve.' 

"  Adolphus  shuddered.  '  For  mercy's  sake  I' 
he  exclaimed,  '  do  not  subject  yourself  to  end- 
less insults  from  such  a  woman  as  that.  I  know 
that  what  I  say  must  appear  interested  and  self- 
ish. It  was  always  hard  to  part — to  me  it  is 
harder  now.' 

" '  If,'  said  I,  with  hesitation,  '  I  could  be 
certain  this  was  the  language  of  affection,  and 
not  of  remorse — "^ 
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"  'Dearest  Emily  !  what  then  ?' 

"  '  Then  we  should  never  part.' 

"I  Avill  not  attempt  to  describe  the  delight  and 
gratitude  of  Lord  Amesfort.  It  proved  to  me, 
more  strongly  than  ever,  how  powerful  his  re- 
pugnance was  to  a  married  life,  since,  loving 
me  so  devotedly  as  he  appeared  to  do,  he 
offered  me  his  hand,  not  merely  without  joy, 
but  with  an  expression  of  suffering,  scarcely 
encreased,  when  I  had  spoken  of  leaving  him 
altogether. 

"  I  had  no  temptation  to  change  my  plan 
when  I  saw  the  happiness  it  conferred  on  my 
cousin.  I  do  not  think  I  was  swayed  by  romantic 
generosity,  for  I  was  too  inexperienced  to  feel 
the  extent  of  my  sacrifice,  and  too  much  de- 
voted to  Adolphus  to  have  thought  any  thing 
grievous  that  purchased  his  felicity.  It  was 
but  a  consequence  of  my  education  to  blunder 
about  the  basis  on  which  this  felicity  was  to  be 
placed.  I  had  heard  of  duties  and  principles, 
and  some  I  understood  and  fulfilled  by  accident 
or  imitation,  but  I  had  no  rule  of  action  other 
E  5 
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than  my  feelings,  which   were  generally  pure, 
but  rarely  prudent. 

"  The  Earl  wrote  to  Mrs.  Macdonald,  for  it 
was  more  than  I  had  courage  to  accomplish. 
He  received  no  answer,  but  her  husband  wrote 
to  me,  desiring  that  I  would  signify  my  ap- 
proval, or  not,  of  my  cousin's  letter  ;  adding, 
that  he  could  hardly  believe  I  could,  of  my  own 
accord,  have  taken  so  shameless  a  determina- 
tion. His  letter  was  long  and  sensible ;  and  if 
it  had  little  effect,  it  was  probably  as  much 
owing  to  my  own  distempered  judgment  as  to 
the  cold  style  of  the  writer.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Macdonald  since,  and  hardly  think  he 
could  have  persuaded  me,  had  he  either  felt  or 
affected  to  feel,  any  interest  in  my  fate. 
Shrewd,  cautious,  vigilant,  full  of  honour  and 
integrity,  but  measured  in  expression,  and  me- 
thodical in  feeling,  his  rigid  notions  of  justice, 
and  inflexibility  in  doing  what  he  thought  right, 
of  however  little  consequence  that  right  might 
be,  gained  him  more  respect  than  regard.  He 
was  one  of  those  people,  and  many  such  there 
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are,  who  make  one  fall  out  ^\'ith  the  wisest  mea- 
sures, from  the  obstinacy  and  ungraciousness 
with  which  thev  are  enforced.  By  dint  of  rais- 
ing decorum  and  prudential  suggestions  into 
first-rate  virtues,  he  induced  one  to  quarrel 
with  them  altogether.  Young  people,  who  are 
usually  prone  to  exaggeration,  when  they  detect 
an  absurdity,  are  not  content  with  opposing  it 
simply,  but  throw  themselves  into  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  because  they  think  a  thing  made  Ox 
too  much  consequence,  very  wisely  determine 
that  it  is  of  none  at  all.  Such  being  Mr.  Mac- 
donald's  disposition,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  he  would  have  treated  the  derelic- 
tion from  all  principle,  which  my  conduct  an- 
nounced, with  the  keenest  censure ;  but  he  was 
never  vehement  about  any  thing,  whether  per- 
haps that  he  was  naturally  indifferent  to  most 
things,  or  that  habitual  circumspection  imposed 
a  restraint  upon  him  from  which  he  never 
escaped. 

"  Adolphus  was  not  yet  twenty,  and  though 
entirely  his  own  master,  had  the  good  sense  to 
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return  to  College  and  diligently  pursue  the  stu- 
dies he  had  begun.     My  house  was  well  situ- 
ated and  cheerful,  and,  though  I  rarely  saw  any 
one  but   my  cousin,  I  did  not  find   my   time 
hang  heavy    on    my  hands.     Whilst  the   few 
people  who  knew  any  thing  about  me  were  dis- 
posed to  pity  me  for  the  life  of  a  recluse,  which 
I  led,  and  which  was,  of  course,  entirely  attri- 
buted to  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  the  young 
Earl,  I  felt  the  contrast  of  my  present  situation 
with  that  I  had  so  painfully  struggled  through, 
in    his   mother's   lifetime,    and   had    abundant 
cause  to  be  dehghted.     Had  I  been  less  happy 
myself  than  I  really  was,  I  must  have  become 
so  from  the  reflection  of  his  happiness  who  was 
so  beyond  expression  dear    to   me.     The    un- 
clouded summer's  sun  wore  not  so  glorious  and 
clear  an  aspect,  as  did  those  beautiful  features 
on   which  it  was  my  delight  to   gaze.      It  is 
strange  that  the  mind  does  not  sink  enervated 
beneath  felicity  which  we  felt  to  be  daily  en- 
creasing.     If  my  happiness  at  first  was  quieter 
than  my  cousin's,  it  did  not  so  soon  fade  before 
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reflections,  which  he  was  more  disposed  to  in- 
dulge than  I  ever  was.  The  birth  of  Adolphus 
was  to  me  a  source  of  unmixed  joy.  Carefully 
guarded  by  my  cousin  from  the  slightest  insult; 
content  to  be  forgotten  by  a  world  of  wliich  I 
had  no  leisure  to  think ;  regretting  no  one  from 
whom  my  mode  of  life  separated  me ;  having, 
as  I  vainly  imagined,  failed  in  no  duty,  because 
I  had  given  pain  to  no  living  creature ;  no  feel- 
ing of  remorse  or  dread  mingled  with  the  tears 
of  joy  I  shed  on  the  fair  brow  of  my  babe.  A 
cliild  of  his !  something  I  could  caress  in  his 
absence,  love  for  his  sake  !  What  a  tide  of 
blissful  emotions  poured  over  my  soul  !  I  did 
not  understand  the  sigh  with  which  his  father 
caressed  him,  nor  the  sadness  which  stole  over 
his  countenance  as  he  said — 

"  '  AVill  he  not  live  to  ask  us  why  we  de- 
frauded him  of  his  birthright  ?^ 

"  '  Titles  are  not  happiness,'  I  replied  ;  *  and 
if  destiny  has  a  good  lot  in  store  for  him, 
he  will  not  enjoy  it  the  less  because  he  is 
not  ^^iscount  Algernon.      Do  you  think  your 
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Emily  would  be   happier  for  being    a  Coun- 
tess ?' 

'"If  you  were  not  happy,  my  beloved,  do 
you  think  I  could  forgive  myself?"  cried  the 
Earl.  And  in  assurances  that  I  was  so,  I  for- 
got the  latent  uneasiness  that  he  had  betrayed, 
and  which  was  even  then  lurking  in  his  breast. 
He  became  of  age,  and  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary at  his  different  estates.  I  did  not  like  to 
go  with  him  to  Amesfort  Castle.  Glorying,  as 
I  did,  in  my  boundless  tenderness  for  its  master, 
I  felt  it  was  an  inconsistency  to  shrink  from  a 
place  where  I  was  known ;  but  the  weakness 
(as  I  then  thought  it)  was  stronger  than  my 
arguments  to  overcome  it,  and  I  begged  to  be 
left  behind.  I  was  surprised  at  meeting  no 
opposition  from  the  Earl.  He,  who  seemed  as 
if  he  could  not  live  out  of  my  sight,  was  then 
willing  to  separate  himself  from  me  for  an  in- 
definite time  !  It  was  the  first  gleam  of  sorrow 
that  crossed  my  bright  dreams.  His  grief  at 
parting;  his  daily  letters;  his  constant  anxiety; 
his  leaving  at  last  his  business  half  done,  to 
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return  to  me  the  sooner,  convinced  me  he  had 
not  been  actuated  by  mdifFerence,  and  I  was 
once  more  content.  He  proposed  to  me  to 
go  abroad.  A  conscious  feeling  that  he  was 
not  filling  his  station  in  society,  and  that  in 
England  he  could  hardly  devote  liimself  to 
me  and  solitude,  urged  him  to  travel ;  but,  as 
we  were  at  war  with  all  the  foreign  countries 
usually  visited,  the  difficulty  was  to  find  a  place 
to  go  to.  Sicily  at  last  was  fixed  upon.  We 
hired  an  entirely  new  set  of  servants;  and, 
dropping  his  title,  Adolphus  caused  his  agents 
to  direct  to  him  by  his  family  name.  We 
made  no  acquaintance  ;  and  the  first  few 
months  were  undisturbed.  At  last,  our  good 
fortune  was  exhausted.  I  had  been  seen, 
admired,  and,  though  taken  for  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Montresor,  had  been  told  so.  I  was  now 
anxious  to  move ;  for,  of  all  things,  I  dreaded 
the  jealousy  and  high  spirit  of  Adolphus.  He 
chose  to  remain  where  we  were, — fancied  me 
insulted,  and  challenged  the  Italian.  INIean- 
while,  an  Englishman  recognized  him, — believed, 
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from  the  report  of  the  Italian,  that  I  was  his 
wife ;  and  a  keen  interest  soon  prevailed  for 
the  Countess  of  Amesfort.  All  these  mistakes, 
embarrassments,  and  quarrels,  affected  me  so 
much,  that  I  was  taken  ill,  brought  a  dead  son 
into  the  world,  and  was  not  expected  to  recover. 
The  impetuous  temper  of  the  Earl  was  calmed 
at  once ;  all  his  boiling  feelings  of  pride,  im- 
patience, and  revenge,  were  lost  in  the  terror  of 
losing  me. 

"  When  I  grew  a  little  stronger,  he  complied 
with  my  wish  of  crossing  over  to  Naples,  and 
would  equally  have  gone  to  Siberia  had  I  de- 
sired it.  The  noise  of  the  duel,  though  its 
consequences  had  been  so  trifling,  had  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  we  were  become  objects  of 
attention,  from  which  I  longed  to  escape.  At 
Naples  I  had  the  comfort  of  hearing  from  my 
dear  Frances.  She  was  arrived  in  India ;  spoke 
of  her  home  with  less  sadness  than  formerly, 
and  also  of  her  darling  Henry,  of  whom  I  had 
never  before  heard ;  several  letters  she  had  writ- 
ten having  never  reached  me.     From  the  date 
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of  her  letter,  I  supposed  Henry  might  be  a  few 
months  older  than  my  son ;  and  I  wept  to  think 
that,  while  I  shared  all  her  maternal  feelings, 
she  could  not  share  mine.  The  arriyal  of 
General  and  Lady  Augusta  Montresor  at  Na- 
ples, made  me  almost  as  keen  to  leave  it  as  I 
had  been  to  get  away  from  Sicily.  We  went  on 
to  Rome  ;  and  I  rejoiced  at  a  change  that  seemed 
to  please  the  Earl.  I  felt  that  he  longed  to  be 
at  home,  and  stayed  only  because  he  thought  I 
was  more  likely  to  be  amused  abroad.  I  had 
not  resolution  to  urge  his  return  ;  for  I  had 
learned  to  think  a  little ;  and  I  saw  that,  in 
England,  a  thousand  things  must  take  him 
from  me.  Besides,  I  was  almost  nineteen,  and 
could  therefore  study  his  disposition  better  than 
I  could  do  at  his  mother's  death.  I  did  not 
doubt  the  continuance  of  his  affection,  which 
was  indeed  stronger  than  ever  ;  but,  once 
thrown  into  the  world,  I  foresaw  he  would 
consider  it  as  a  weakness.  Every  thing  there 
would  speak  against  me.  What  hurt  me  most 
was,  the  consideration  that  I  could  share  in  no 
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one  pursuit  of  his  that  was  laudable  and  suited 
to  his  rank.  I  thought  it  hard  to  be  shut  out, 
as  it  were,  from  every  useful  and  benevolent 
system.  I  had  taken  from  myself  the  power  of 
doing  good ;  and,  full  of  sensibility  and  sym- 
pathy with  others,  as  I  had  been  from  my  cra- 
dle, a  weightier  punishment  could  hardly  have 
been  inflicted  on  me. 

"  At  Rome  my  little  Emily  was  born ; 
and  my  joy  was  checked  by  the  satisfaction 
the  Earl  expressed  at  my  having  a  girl  who 
would  never  leave  me!  He  spoke  only  in 
reference  to  Adolphus,  who  would  have  to 
fight  his  way  through  the  world,  like  most 
other  boys,  and  could  not  be  my  constant 
companion;  but  I  trembled  lest  the  words 
implied,  that  I  might  some  day  have  no  other 
companion  but  my  daughter.  The  first  idea 
I  had  of  the  possibility  of  having  at  any 
future  period  to  give  up  my  lover,  destroyed,  in 
my  eyes,  all  the  sacredness  of  our  union,  with 
which  my  imagination  had  hitherto  decked  it, 
and  much,  very  much  of  its  felicity.     General 
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Montresor  and  his  wife  came  to  Rome,  fell 
in  with  Adolphus,  and  asked  him  to  their 
house.  I  still  kept  my  room,  and  was  glad 
to  think  he  had  some  society,  particularly 
when  I  found  that,  far  from  reproaching  him 
with  his  conduct  to  me,  I  was  never  once 
mentioned.  General  Montresor  gradually  led 
his  nephew  into  endless  engagements,  and  I 
found,  as  I  grew  stronger  and  better  able  to 
bear  his  society,  I  had  less  of  it.  I  lived  with 
my  children,  and  shed  tears  in  silence;  for 
they  were  selfish  and  unreasonable,  but  not 
the  less  bitter.  I  was  not  merely  lonely ;  I 
was  desolate.  My  lover  was  every  thing  to 
me ;  to  him  I  had  sacrificed  every  other  con- 
sideration ;  and  when  he  was  withdrawn,  nothing 
remained  to  me. 

"  I  was  one  morning  sitting  alone,  as  usual, 
lulling  my  sweet  babe  to  sleep  with  the  frag- 
ments of  some  mournful  ditty  I  had  heard 
in  the  street,  when  an  Englishman  was  an- 
nounced. As  I  never  saw  any  one,  so  I  was 
quite  unfit  to  receive  company.     A  loose  wrap- 
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ping  dress,  a  shawl  in  which  the  child  was 
half  enfolded,  and  my  long  hair  hanging 
almost  to  my  feet,  because  Adolphus  had 
pulled  out  the  comb  that  supported  it,  at- 
tracted by  some  beads  in  it,  that  he  was  very 
deliberately  picking  out — formed  an  appear- 
ance I  was  not  solicitous  to  exhibit,  and  I 
turned  with  some  embarrassment  to  my  visitor. 
All  minor  considerations  gave  way  before  the 
consternation  of  recognizing  my  uncle  Mon- 
tresor.  He  bowed  stiffly,  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  me  before ;  apologized  for  coming  in, 
having  something  particular  to  say  to  the 
Earl.  I  saw  that  he  did  not  choose  to  know 
me ;  and  far  from  being  angry,  I  felt  relieved, 
and,  recovering  my  usual  manner,  begged  him 
to  wait  Lord  Amesfort's  return,  though  I  could 
not  say  when  that  might  be.  He  consented. 
I  offered  him  an  English  newspaper,  and  left 
the  room ;  Adolphus  having  resented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  stranger,  by  loud  cries,  which 
had  awaked  and  terrified  the  baby,  and  made 
me   desirous   of  taking  both  away.     When  I 
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returned,  I  found  mv  uncle  examining  a  minia- 
ture on  the  table.  It  was  the  picture  of  my 
dear  Frances,  and  too  like  to  be  mistaken. 

"  '  Lord  De  Calmer,  I  hear,'  said  the  General, 
'  does  not  make  the  best  husband  to  my  niece  : 
but  she  did  not  ask  the  advice  of  any  one  in 
taking  him,  and  by  what  she  has  done  she  must 
now  abide.' 

"  This  looked  like  an  attack  upon  my  friend, 
and  it  roused  me.  '  You  seem  to  forget,  Sir, 
that  Lady  Frances  was  barely  sixteen  when  she 
committed  this  error  in  judgment,  to  the  conse- 
quences of  which  you  give  her  over  with  so  lit- 
tle pity.  Who  was  there  to  advise  her,  sup- 
posing she  had  sought  advice  ?  And  why  was 
she  not  to  leave  a  wretched  home,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  better  one,  with  one  who  aiFected  to 
love  her  ?^ 

"  'I  did  not  know  it  had  been  wretched,"*  said 
the  General,  in  a  softer  tone.  '  I  know  that 
young  people  are  not  patient,  and  that,  sooner 
than  bear  a  bad  thing,  they  will  change  to  a 
worse ;  yet  it  seemed  hard  upon  Lady  Ames- 
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fort  that  her  only  daughter  should  abandon  her, 
infirm  and  suffering  as  she  was  too,  without  the 
smallest  notice.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
shock  killed  her." 

"I  endeavoured  to  set  the  General  right  on  the 
subject ;  but  where  a  thing  has  been  once  misre- 
presented, it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  away  with 
the  first  impression  entirely.  If  he  could  not 
see  Frances's  marriage  in  the  favourable  light 
in  which  I  placed  it,  he  was  at  least  pleased 
with  the  eagerness  of  my  defence. 

"  '  If  you  plead  so  eloquently  for  your  friend,"* 
said  he,  '  what  would  you  not  say  for  yourself? 
Tell  me,  Emily,  what  sophistry  taught  you  to 
throw  away  all  your  advantages  as  you  have 
done  ?  Your  youth,  your  beauty,  your  talents, 
your  accomplishments,  your  warm  heart,  your 
generous  temper,  of  what  do  they  avail  you 
now .?' 

"  A  few  months  before,  and  I  should  not  have 
felt  this  question.  Now  its  suddenness  brought 
the  tears  into  my  eyes.  I  checked  them,  how- 
ever, and    answered    firmly.      '  We   were  not 
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speaking  of  me.  I  am  a  blank — and  to  no  one 
but  Frances,  who,  Heaven  be  praised  !  is  far 
distant,  and  likely  so  to  continue,  will  it  prove 
a  difficult  matter  to  forget  my  existence." 

*'  *  Is  there  no  one,'  said  the  General  sternly, 
'  whose  destiny  you  have  linked  with  yours  by 
every  tie  of  tenderness  and  of  honour.'^  Is  there 
no  one  whose  life  you  render  useless — whose 
powers  of  distinguishing  himself  you  restrain — 
whose  abilities  you  palsy — on  whose  fair  pro- 
spects you  cast  a  blight  r'' 

"  At  every  sentence  he  paused  ;  and  he  look- 
ed steadfastly  on  me  when  he  concluded,  await- 
ing an  answer  I  was  utterly  incapable  of  giving. 
Never  had  the  thought  crossed  me,  that  I  was 
injuring  the  being  I  would  have  died  to  bless. 
When  I  was  able  a  little  to  express  what  I  felt, 
my  uncle  seemed  affected  at  the  steadiness  and 
simplicity  of  my  affection  for  my  cousin. 
'  Alas !'  said  he,  after  a  long  silence,  '  it  is 
too  late  to  save  you :  something  may  yet  be 
done  for  Lord  Amesfort.  It  seems  hard  to  ask 
you  to  resist  his  burying  himself  any  longer  in 
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the  way  he  has  hitherto  done.  Every  fresh  em- 
ployment he  undertakes,  will  help  to  detach 
him  from  you  ; — every  active,  honourable  line  of 
conduct  I  would  point  out  to  him,  will  gra- 
dually, but  surely,  wean  his  mind  from  what 
now  engrosses  it.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  assist 
me,  though  without  your  assistance,  I  fear,  I  can 
do  little  good.' 

"  An  emotion  of  unusual  bitterness  overcame 
me,  as  I  said,  '  You  have  not  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  take  him  from  me,  even  here !' 

"  '  I  did  not  mean,'  resumed  the  General, 
'  that  the  many  vexations  inseparable  from  his 
present  conduct,  would  not  be  felt  by  such  a 
mind  as  his,  keenly  felt ;  but  we  all  know  how 
long  such  things  are  acknowledged  to  be  irk- 
some before  the  resolution  is  found  to  shake 
them  off.  The  chains  you  have  forged  for 
yourselves,  will,  indeed,  lose  the  flowers  you 
hung  on  them, — one  by  one,  they  will  fall  and 
wither ;  yet  will  the  Tetters,  how  heavy  and 
painful  soever,  resist  every  effort  to  break 
them.' 
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*'  '  If!"  cried  I,  in  almost  breathless  agitation, 
'  they  are  to  him  either  heavy  or  painful,  / 
will  break  them  !  If  once  so  dreadful  a  con- 
viction could  find  room  in  my  breast,  it  would, 
indeed,  be  an  effort  of  courage  to  survive  it,  but 
none  to  give  him  up/ 

"  '  My  poor  child,'  said  he  soothingly  ;  '  you 
have  raised  a  fair  fabric  on  a  sandy  foundation 
— but  that  is  not  your  fault.  I  have  given  vou 
pain,  and  I  did  not  mean  it ;  for  you  will  have 
enough  hereafter,  turn  which  way  you  will." — 
And  with  this  prophetic  declaration,  which  time 
has  but  too  well  verified,  he  left  me.  I  did  not 
see  Adolphus  till  the  following  day.  He  look- 
ed unlike  himself  every  way.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever protracted  his  absence  might  have  been, 
he  appeared  to  return  with  pleasure.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  my  hfe  he  had  ever  greeted  me 
coldly.  I  leave  those  who  love  as  I  did,  if  such 
there  are,  to  guess  with  what  intense  suffering  I 
beheld  the  change.  The  child  went  to  him  ; 
and  even  his  caresses  were  unreturned  !  At 
last,  the  Earl  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  said 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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softly,  '  My  beauteous  boy,  could  you  bear 
it  ?'  I  found  General  Montresor  had  spoken 
to  him,  and  written  to  me.  Lady  Augusta, 
hearing  that  my  affection  for  my  cousin  was 
unabated,  and  satisfied  that  he  would  love  no- 
body as  he  did  me,  urged  him  to  marry  me,  and 
promised  to  receive  me  immediately,  and  intro- 
duce me  to  her  acquaintance.  Our  being 
abroad  would  facilitate  this  plan  ;  and  I  was  so 
young,  and  so  little  known,  that  she  had  no 
doubt  that  in  a  short  time  I  should  have  as 
much  society  in  England  as  I  liked.  General 
Montresor  detailed  all  this,  and  gave  full  weight 
to  his  wife's  reasoning;  but  added  himself,  'I  do 
not  think  you  will  be  happy,  for  you  must  meet 
with  mortifications  from  people  in  all  ranks  of 
life ;  and  if  you  were  insensible  to  them,  you 
would  not  be  so  to  the  wounded  pride  of  your 
husband.  Emily,  there  is  no  good  way  out  of 
so  bad  a  business :  if  you  could  give  him  up  at 
once,  it  would  be  more  generous,  for  you  would 
then  be  the  only  victim.' 

"  I  remained  like  one  stupified  with  the  letter 
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in  my  hand,  till  Adolphus  asked  what  I  thought 
of  it.  I  could  only  answer  by  a  similar  ques- 
tion, and  found  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  ac- 
cede to  Lady  Augusta's  plan.  She  had,  indeed, 
made  use  of  an  expression  omnipotent  with  him. 
'  You  owe  it  to  her.'  So  then,  he  was  to  be 
persuaded  to  give  his  name  to  one  the  world 
had  blasted  with  its  scorn  !  He  was  to  strug- 
gle with  prejudices,  before  which  he  had  ever 
bent  the  knee,  and,  in  the  very  face  of  outraged 
morahty,  place  his  mistress  at  the  head  of  liis 
noble  family  !  in  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  !  I 
could  not  have  accepted  such  a  sacrifice,  had  I 
been  quite  sure  it  was  voluntary;  and  I  felt 
it  was  not.  Our  conversation  was  long,  nor 
did  it  conclude  without  tears  on  both  sides. 
We  settled  to  return  to  England  by  the  first 
vessel  bound  thither,  and  I  wrote  to  Lady 
Augusta. 

*• '  If  my  full  heart  had  room  for  any  senti- 

timent,   besides   love    for   my   Adolphus,    and 

grief  at  the  prospect  of  losing  him,  it  would 

open  in  gratitude  to  you,  who  have  not  dis- 
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dained  to  raise  the  fallen,  and  support  one  who 
has  forfeited  all  claim  to  your  protection.  My 
uncle  is  right ;  it  is  better  that  I  should  be  the 
only  victim.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  my  hus- 
band blush  for  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  place 
another  son  over  the  head  of  my  eldest  born, 
who  would  then  be  a  perpetual  monument  of 
his  mother's  shame.  I  thought  we  should  both 
be  happy  :  we  have  been  so — and  I  have  now 
only  to  pray,  that  the  misery  which  lurks  be- 
hind, the  price  of  our  short-lived  felicity,  may 
be  paid  only  by  me.  We  return  to  England, 
and  I  shall  then  see  little  of  your  nephew.  It 
would  be  wiser  no  doubt  to  see  him  no  more  : 
but  some  things  must  be  done  by  degrees ;  and 
I  have  but  one  duty  now,  to  spare  him  all  the 
pain  in  my  power. 

Emily  Montresor.' 
"  We  were  to  go  to  Civitta  Vecchia  to  wait 
for  a  vessel.  In  the  mean  time,  we  spent  our 
leisure  in  visiting  what  strangers  come  to  see, 
and  which  I  had  hitherto  neglected.  I  saw 
much  existing  beauty,  and  more  relics  of  gran- 
deur, that  once  had  been,  but  I  saw  them  with 
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the  same  eye.  Death  was  in  my  heart,  and  the 
fairest  views  in  nature,  the  most  sublimely  mag- 
nificent objects  in  art,  were  alike  to  me.  I 
looked,  however,  and  I  tried  to  admire,  for  I 
dared  not  betray  a  wretchedness  that  would 
have  been  so  fully  shared  by  the  Earl.  I  did 
not  shed  a  tear  on  the  bosom  which  sup- 
ported me,  for  every  drop  would  have  fallen 
on  his  heart.  He  soothed  me  with  redoubled 
tenderness,  and  vainly  fancied  I  could  be 
soothed !  Alas !  the  veil  was  rent !  Adol- 
phus  wished  me  to  go  to  a  grand  festival 
of  the  Romish  Church,  just  before  we  quitted 
the  centre  of  that  religion.  I  went,  as  I  went 
to  other  things,  because  he  desired  it ;  but 
when  we  entered  St.  Peter's,  I  felt  that  earthly 
sorrow,  however  deep,  however  poignant,  yields 
to  a  higher  feeling,  which,  neglected  as  it  often 
is,  is  the  master  key  to  the  human  heart.  It 
was  night — the  service  was  begun,  the  church 
was  illuminated ;  not  as  I  had  seen  it  before, 
by  a  variety  of  lights,  in  different  parts  of  that 
magnificent  building.  A  body  of  light,  in  form 
of  a  cross,  was  suspended  from  the  dome,  and 
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poured  a  full  tide  of  splendour  around.  Below 
it,  all  was  insufferably  bright ;  but  by  degrees 
it  was  more  mellowed  by  distance,  and  at  last 
altogether  lost  in  the  endless  arcades.  Every 
voice  was  hushed,  every  form  was  prostrate, 
and  every  heart  bowed  before  the  glorious  sign 
of  salvation,  and  felt,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
that  we  have  but  one  unerring  light,  and  that 
all  else  is  darkness.  All  the  enthusiasm  of 
my  nature  was  kindled :  it  was  the  first  reli- 
gious emotion  I  had  ever  experienced,  and  I 
wondered  how  I  could  have  lived  so  long 
without  it.  When  I  returned  home,  and  spoke 
of  my  new  sentiments,  Adolphus  smiled  at  my 
energy. 

"  '  Your  imagination,"*  said  he,  '  has  taken 
fire:  you  must  learn  to  think  more  soberly, 
before  you  derive  any  benefit  from  the  inspiring 
spectacle  we  have  witnessed.  Your  present 
transports  would  lead  you  to  a  nunnery,  but 
not  to  the  practice  of  any  one  duty  ordained  in 
life.'  From  that  moment,  I  bent  my  mind  to 
the  study  of  a  faith,  of  which  I  knew  nothing. 
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I  found  duties  grow  upon  me  at  every  step :  I 
learned  to  \iew  the  past  in  a  very  different  light. 
Actions,  that  seemed  the  most  blameless,  that 
had  produced  no  evil,  I  found  were  wrong  ;  for 
not    one   had  ever  been  performed  in  a  right 
spirit,    under   any   religious   impression.      My 
beloved  Adolphus  had  been  my  religion ;  his 
influence  had  decided  every  thought,  as  well  as 
every  action  of  my  life.     It  was  the  shrine  at 
which   I    had   sacrificed   every   thing,   and  at 
which  I  was  now,  inch  by  inch,  immolating  my- 
self !     I  did  not  alter  my  conduct,  for  I   could 
not  love  him  less ;  but  all  I  did  was  with  other 
motives  than    I   had   hitherto  had ;  and  if  at 
times  I    suffered  more  from  the  pangs  of  re- 
morse, I  was  at  other  times  enabled  to  bear  the 
increasing  weight  of  my  afflictions,  with  a  con- 
stancy my  own  feeble  spirit  could  never  have 
reached. 

"  We  sailed  from  Italy,  and  my  heart  sunk 
within  me,  when  the  shores  of  England 
stretched  themselves  before  us.  Adolphus 
was   scarcely   less   agitated   than   I    was;   and 
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earnestly  implored  me  not  to  abandon  him.  I 
promised  never  to  quit  him,  but  when  my  pre- 
sence would  be  pernicious ;  and  I  accompanied 
him  accordingly  to  Scotland,  where  he  had 
business  to  which  I  should  be  no  hindrance. 
We  had  two  Italian  servants,  who  had  never 
doubted  my  being  their  master's  wife;  and 
those  which  the  Earl  now  hired,  naturally  gave 
me  his  title.  This  led  to  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. Our  Scotch  neighbours,  with  their 
usual  hospitality,  and  respect  for  rank,  sent  me 
endless  invitations.  My  ill  health  was  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  declining  them  ;  but  the  Earl 
invited  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  I 
felt  so  awkward  at  playing  a  part,  and  sustain- 
ing a  character  to  which  I  had  no  legitimate 
claim,  that  I  urged  him  to  go  south,  or  at  least 
to  allow  of  my  doing  so.  He  had  already  been 
on  several  shooting  excursions,  and  was  en- 
gaged to  others  ;  so  that  at  last  he  consented  to 
part  with  me.  I  settled  in  London,  as  the  only 
place  where  I  could  be  secure  from  observation, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  Lord  Amesfort's 
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absence,  to  send  my  darling  boy  to  school; 
which  he  had  hitherto  opposed  out  of  tender- 
ness to  me,  to  whom  the  separation  was  indeed 
painful.  The  Earl  came  to  town  for  a  short 
time  only :  he  had  caught  in  the  North  a  taste 
for  politics ;  and  eager  to  bring  in  a  college 
friend  at  the  ensuing  election,  in  a  county 
where  he  had  some  interest,  he  left  me  almost 
immediately.  I  had  now  leisure  to  put  in  prac- 
tice all  my  good  resolutions  of  dissolving  our 
unhallowed  union,  and  I  did  not  let  it  escape 
me.  Sometimes,  when  I  was  long  in  hearing 
from  him,  I  gave  way  to  a  thousand  torturing 
fears,  but  I  never  hinted  at  them  ;  and  if  I  was 
not  yet  inured  to  neglect,  at  least  I  never  re- 
proached him,  or  showed  how  deeply  I  felt  it. 

"  He  came  at  last,  and  all  my  sufferings 
were  forgotten.  He  had  not  been  returned 
many  days,  when  we  were  surprised  by  an  un- 
expected visitor — my  uncle  Macdonald.  He 
had  come  to  toAvn  to  attend  Parliament,  and 
found  me  out,  I  could  not  at  first  guess  with 
what  intention.  I  soon  found  that  my  visit  to 
F  5 
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Scotland  had  spread  first  to  the  capital,  and 
then,  after  many  additions  and  embellishments, 
had  reached  Mrs.  Macdonald.  She  was  de- 
sirous of  knowing  how  far  the  report  was  true, 
of  my  having  borne  my  cousin's  title  ;  and  her 
husband,  who  was  a  straightforward  person, 
thought  no  way  of  investigating  it  was  so  good 
as  to  put  the  question  to  myself.  I  related  the 
circumstance  as  it  had  occurred,  utterly  dis- 
claiming any  intention  of  imposing  upon  others, 
or  taking  advantage  of  the  hospitality  of  stran- 
gers. Mr.  Macdonald  did  not  appear  to  pay 
me  much  attention  ;  but,  after  considering  for  a 
moment,  asked  if  I  had  ever  received  any  let- 
ters from  my  cousin  while  in  Scotland,  directed 
to  the  Countess  of  Amesfort.  It  was  long  ago, 
and  I  had  forgotten  ;  but  the  Earl  answered  for 
me,  that  he  perfectly  remembered  writing  to  me 
more  than  once,  and  that  of  course  he  directed 
his  letters  in  a  way  that  the  servant  who  took 
them  might  understand  for  whom  they  were 
meant. 
"  '  Have  you  those  letters .?'    asked  Mr.  Mac- 
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donald.  I  was  very  certain  that  I  must  have 
them,  since  I  had  never  burnt  a  single  Hne 
written  by  Adolphus ;  and,  at  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  my  uncle,  I  sought  for  them.  I  found- 
one  at  last,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  seized  >^it 
eagerly.  Neither  Adolphus  nor  I  could  guess 
at  what  interested  liim  so  much  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  report  of  so  little  moment.  He 
soon  explained  to  us,  that  I  had  it  now  in  my 
power  to  lay  claim  to  the  title  I  had  borne ;  it 
had  been  given  me  pubHcly  by  my  cousin,  who 
had  also  deliberately  written  to  me  under  that 
name;  and,  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  I  had 
every  right  to  consider  myself  as  his  wife.  In 
the  midst  of  so  much  grief,  I  have  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  doing  justice  to  the  constancy 
of  the  EarFs  affection.  I  was  not  now  the 
credulous,  happy  girl  he  had  loved  in  those 
days  of  dear  delusion,  in  which  both  of  us  were 
enchanted,  and  hoped  to  continue  so.  The 
tears  of  wounded  tenderness — of  heartfelt  peni- 
tence, had  washed  the  bloom  of  youth  from 
my  cheek.     Bowed  down  by  sorrow,  humilia- 
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tion,  and  anxiety,  I  had  lost  the  beauty  that 
charmed — the  spirits  that  enlivened  him  ;  yet, 
I  was  still  the  being  he  had  loved  ;  and  his 
first  emotion,  as  he  listened  to  Mr.  Macdonald, 
was  that  of  joy  ! 

"  '  We  have  struggled  with  our  destiny  in 
vain,  my  Emily.  It  is  long  since  Heaven  has 
united  our  hearts — now  it  has  taken  care  to 
bind  us  by  more  ordinary  ties."  He  smiled  as 
he  spoke,  and  it  was  that  beautiful  smile  that 
had  become  rare  of  late.  It  was  indeed  a 
cordial  to  my  sick  heart,  but  no  glimmering  of 
hope  dawned  upon  me.  I  had  learned  to  know 
Adolphus ;  and  rejoiced  as  I  was  at  the  satisfac- 
tion he  betrayed,  I  was  well  aware  it  would  be 
evanescent.  The  few  words  I  uttered  were  to 
this  effect,  and  struck  Mr.  Macdonald  with 
astonishment.  He  had  expected  opposition 
from  the  Earl,  but  not  from  me ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  I  could  persuade  him,  that 
even  if  I  had  wished  to  become  the  wife  of  my 
Adolphus,  I  would  not  have  basely  taken  ad- 
vantage of  a  circumstance  of  which  he  was  igno- 
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rant,  or  have  appealed  against  him  to  the  laws 
of  another  country.  My  uncle  left  me  in  un- 
disguised anger  ;  and  I  was  not  collected  enough 
at  the  moment,  to  observe  that  he  carried  with 
him  the  letter  he  had  desired  me  to  look  for, 
and  the  finding  of  which  had  given  him  so 
much  pleasure. 

"  About  this  time,  some  of  the  EarFs  friends 
wished  him  to  go  abroad  with  an  embassy, 
which  was  to  further  some  particular  object 
that  the  ministry  of  the  day  had  much  at  heart. 
He  was  interested  in  the  thing,  and  applied  to 
belong  to  it,  not  doubting  but  that  I  would 
accompany  him.  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  do 
so ;  but,  after  weighing  all  the  circumstances,  I 
felt  that  I  must  interfere  with  his  new  pur- 
suits, and  be  in  every  way  a  clog  to  his  ad- 
vancement. He  was  at  last  brought  to  confess 
that  I  was  right ;  but  was  so  much  annoyed  by 
it,  as  to  be  more  than  half  inclined  to  give  up 
the  thing  himself.  To  this  I  would  not  listen, 
and  resolutely  urged  him  to  follow  up  a  plan 
which  I  could  not  think  of  without  shuddering. 
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It  was  the  EarFs  wish  that  his  son  should  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  person,  from  whose 
instructions  he  had  himself  derived  much  bene- 
fit.    As  this  gentleman  had  removed  to  some 
German  university,   he   did  not  like   to  take 
Adolphus  from  me,  till  he  was  ten  years  old ; 
but,  with  the  idea  of  our  both  going  abroad,  he 
changed  his  original  plan,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  his   immediate  departure.     Since   I 
had  first  placed  my  boy  at  school,  his  father  had 
never  seen  him.     At  first,  I  thought  this  acci- 
dental ;  but  I  at  last  suspected  it  to  be  syste- 
matic,— and  the  more  so,  when,  among  the  rea- 
sons given  for  educating  him  in  Germany,  that 
of  avoiding  for  him  all  insulting  allusions  to  his 
birth,  was  strongly  insisted  upon.     This  was  a 
new  stab  to  a  heart  already  sorely  wounded ;  but 
I  said  nothing,  for  I  felt  no  anxiety  for  my  chil- 
dren while  their  father  lived ;  and  for  myself,  I 
had  no   right    to    complain.      Lord   Amesfort 
sailed  at  last ;  I  had  already  parted  from  my 
boy ;     little   Emily   and    my    faithful    Italian 
nurse  were  my  only  resource. 
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"A  few  months  after,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
give  life  to  another  girl.  Seven  years  before, 
at  the  birth  of  Emily,  her  father  was  with  me, 
and  all  the  blissful  illusions  that  love  and  inex- 
perience created  had  not  been  quite  dissolved. 
Alas  !  the  charm  was  now  irretrievably  broken, 
and  I  bathed  my  new-born  babe  with  the  bit- 
terest tears  of  remorse  and  anxiety.  Scarcely  a 
year  had  elapsed  since  my  beloved  Frances  had 
returned  to  England  in  a  deep  decline.  She 
did  but  just  live  to  embrace  her  brother.  What 
I  felt  at  hearing  of  her  desperate  state,  without 
the  power  to  comfort  and  soothe  her  last  hours, 
is  not  to  be  described.  The  Earl  saw  she  had 
not  many  days  to  struggle  on ;  and  anxious  to 
save  her  kind  heart  a  useless  pang,  allowed  her 
to  believe  I  was  living  in  Scotland  with  Mrs. 
Macdonald.  The  last  of  her  strength  she  em- 
ployed in  writing  to  me  under  that  belief,  and 
Lord  De  Calmer  promised  her  son  should  con- 
vey the  letter.  The  young  Henry,  a  boy  of  nine 
years  old,  was  brought  to  me  by  his  father ;  but 
I  had  already  seen  him,  when  I  went  to  gaze 
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on  all  that  remained  of  my  earliest  friend.  Al- 
though her  recovery  was  impossible,  and  that 
no  one  knew  me  in  Lord  De  Calmer's  house,  he 
would  not  suffer  me  to  enter  it  while  my  poor 
Frances  breathed.  I  did  not  ask  his  leave 
when  she  was  dead.  He  was  affected  by  my 
grief:  had  it  been  otherwise,  it  was  not  a  time 
in  which  I  should  have  suffered  from  the  con- 
tempt of  others,  least  of  all  from  his;  for  I 
neither  loved  nor  esteemed  him.  I  gazed  with 
envy  on  those  placid  features,  which  had  yield- 
ed to  the  spoiler  without  a  struggle.  I  invoked 
the  meek  spirit  that  had  taken  shelter  in  calmer 
regions  ;  I  checked  my  eager  longings  to  follow 
in  her  steps,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  much  to  expi- 
ate on  earth,  ere  the  passport  of  mercy  could 
be  issued,  which  might  guide  me  to  Heaven. 

"  After  Lord  Amesfort  was  gone.  Lord  De 
Calmer  came  frequently  to  see  me.  He  did  not 
oppose  my  calling  my  babe  after  his  wife ;  in- 
deed his  attention  to  both  my  children  was  so 
great,  I  could  no  otherwise  account  for  it  than 
by  supposing  he  obeyed  the  EarFs  injunctions. 
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Although  I  was  but  just  seven-and- twenty,  sor- 
row had  made  such  ravages  both  in  my  out- 
ward appearance  and  internal  strength,  that  I 
felt  and  fancied  myself  old.  Lord  De  Calmer, 
however,  thought  differently ;  and  I  discovered, 
with  as  much  amazement  as  horror,  that  com- 
passion was  not  the  spur  to  his  unexpected 
kindness.  Grief  has  doubtless  a  sacred  charac- 
ter. It  stood  in  lieu  of  innocence  to  me  for  a 
time,  and  restrained  the  expression  of  senti- 
ments to  which  I  listened  with  a  despair  which 
looked  like  quietness.  Encouraged  by  my 
silence,  Lord  De  Calmer  continued  to  paint  our 
mode  of  life  in  colours,  which  would  at  all  times 
have  disorusted  me  :  when  contrasted  with  the 
sentiments  of  my  beloved  Adolphus,  they  did 
indeed  become  odious.  The  language  of  virtue 
I  dared  not  use,  for  in  my  mouth  it  would 
sound  ludicrous ;  nor  could  I  expect  others  to 
make  the  distinctions  in  error,  which  I  was  in- 
clined to  make  to  myself.  Resentment  I  must 
not  betray,  for  I  had,  in  fact,  little  right  to  feel 
it ;   still  less  could  I  venture  to  confess  abhor- 
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rence  of  the  proposal  and  proposer,  for,  alas ! 
I  feared  him.  I  spoke  with  calmness  and  civi- 
lity, and  my  decision  availed  me  little ;  for  no 
one  knew  better  than  Lord  De  Calmer  how  en- 
tirely unprotected  I  was,  and  how  fully  my  na- 
tural timidity  made  me  feel  my  destitute  state. 
He  had  even  the  barbarity  to  allude  to  it.  I 
stifled  the  emotion  of  hatred  that  rose  within 
me,  and  tried  to  see  only  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence executing  by  its  unconscious  instruments 
a  righteous  retribution. 

"  I  left  town  immediately,  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  Lord  De  Calmer  ;  but  accustomed  to 
travel  with  Lord  Amesfort,  who  regulated  every 
thing,  and  made  all  the  arrangements,  I  felt 
lost  by  myself,  and  did  not  take  the  necessary 
precautions  for  concealing  my  motions.  I  was 
quickly  traced,  and  my  attempt  at  escape  did 
but  increase  the  vehemence  of  Lord  De  Calmer^s 
passion.  It  so  entirely  mastered  him  at  last, 
that  finding  me  equally  vigilant  and  determined, 
and  despairing  of  making  me  his  mistress,  he 
resolved  that  I  should  be  his  wife.     Yet  was  I 
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the  same  person  who  was  denied  access  by  him 
to  Frances  on  her  death-bed  !  Such  is  the  con- 
sistency of  which  our  actions  are  capable,  when 
guided  by  wayward  passions  !  When  Lord  De 
Cahner  had  brought  himself  to  this  resolution, 
he  appeared  certain  of  success.  Incapable  alike 
of  affection  or  dehcacy,  he  would  not  believe  in 
the  constancy  of  my  attachment  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  any  more  than  he  could  comprehend 
how  much  I  should  think  my  guilt  encreased 
by  a  second  connection.  He  was  furious  at  my 
refusal,  and  formed  a  plan  of  revenge  which 
succeeded  in  making  me  more  thoroughly 
wretched  than  ever,  but  which  brought  not  to 
himself  the  expected  advantage.  He  deter- 
mined that  Lord  Amesfort  should  marry.  He 
met  him  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  in  England, 
and  succeeded  in  his  object.  The  Earl  was 
hurt  and  offended,  that  I  had  not  been  the  first 
person  to  hail  him  on  his  return.  He  suffered 
himself  to  believe  in  the  decay  of  my  affection  : 
perhaps  time,  and,  above  all,  absence,  had  weak- 
ened his  own.    Once  made  jealous,  he  was  ready 
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to  give  credit  to  any  thing,  however  absurd ; 
nay,  he  even  believed  that  I  had  promised  my 
hand  to  his  brother-in-law  !  He  proposed  to 
Lady  Aurelia  Stanley,  (or  rather  for  her,  she 
being  still  in  her  nursery,)  was  accepted  in  due 
form,  and  went  instantly  to  Amesfort  Castle  to 
repent  of  his  precipitancy.  Meanwhile,  I  knew 
nothing  of  his  proceedings,  but  by  the  papers 
which  announced  his  having  left  town  for  his 
own  home.  I  was  grieved  at  not  hearing  from 
him,  but  kept  to  my  resolution  of  not  seeking 
him  out.  How  were  our  bands  ever  to  be 
broken,  if  I  did  not  try  to  loosen  them  ?  I  lit- 
tle knew  how  near  they  were  being  dissolved  for 
ever  ! 

"  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  had  felt  more  interest- 
ed for  me  than  I  deserved,  heard  a  rumour  of 
the  Earl's  intended  marriage.  He  called  upon 
me,  delivered  me  the  letter  I  had  shown  him 
some  years  before,  at  his  request, — saying,  that 
if  I  would  not  marry  my  cousin  myself,  I  might, 
at  least,  be  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  pre- 
vent his  union  with  another.     I  took  the  letter 
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mechanically — I  was  then  about  to  be  cast  off! 
Was  it  possible,  and  could  Adolphus  do  this  ? 
And  should  I  prevent  it  ?  My  love  had  brought 
us  bitterness  enough.  I  determined  that  my 
jealousy  should  bring  none  to  him  at  least,  and 
I  enclosed  him  the  letter  in  a  blank  cover.  He 
saw  in  this  conduct  a  confirmation  of  Lord  De 
Calmer's  insinuations,  and  he  hastened  the  pre- 
parations for  his  marriage.  Contrary  to  the 
prevailing  fashion,  the  Earl  chose  to  be  married 
in  a  church.  The  wildness  of  frenzy  seized 
upon  my  heart,  and  I  determined  to  witness 
the  ceremony  that  was  for  ever  to  divide  me 
from  the  being  I  had  so  fondly  loved.  '  Surely, 
after  that,  I  shall  feel  no  more,'  thought  I,  and 
I  rushed  on  the  tremendous  trial,  as  I  would 
have  done  on  the  point  of  a  sword,  confident 
that,  in  filhng  up  the  measure  of  my  woe,  it 
would  also  put  a  period  to  my  existence. 

"  1  solicited,  and  gained  admittance  to  the 
church.  I  went  alone ;  for  I  feared  Emily  or 
the  nurse  would  make  some  exclamation  on  see- 
ing the  Earl,  and  I  did  not  desire  to  be  known. 
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Lord  Amesfort  was  not  much  more  than  thu'ty, 
in  the  full  vigour  of  strength  and  beauty.  I 
thought  as  that  majestic  form  stood  by  the 
altar,  towering  above  others,  like  a  creature  of 
another  species,  that  no  one  could  behold  him 
without  confessing  his  own  conscious  inferiority. 
I  had  scarce  courage  to  look  at  the  bride,  and 
turned  sick  as  I  beheld  a  lovely  timid  girl 
shrinking  from  the  manly  eyes  that  dwelt  upon 
her,  and  drawing  her  veil  closer  over  her  face  to 
hide  her  blushes  and  her  tears.  My  mind  was 
not  in  a  state  to  enable  me  to  hear.  Sounds, 
indeed,  rung  on  my  ear  and  gave  me  pain ;  but 
the  torment  arose  from  my  imagination ;  for  I 
was  too  bewildered  to  catch  their  sense.  The  ce- 
remony was  concluded ;  the  discourse  finished ; 
the  book  closed.  I  saw  the  assembly  rise  from 
their  knees,  form  into  a  sort  of  procession,  and 
gradually  disappear.  As  the  last  figure  va- 
nished down  the  aisle,  a  person  belonging  to  the 
church  opened  the  pew-door,  and  desired  me 
to  come  out.  I  obeyed  mechanically ;  but  the 
sudden  peal  of  bells,  which  burst  upon  me, 
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awoke  me  from  my  trance.  It  was  then  no 
-vision  I  had  beheld ;  and,  as  the  conviction 
flashed  upon  me,  I  rushed  swiftly  forwards,  to 
fly  from  the  sound  of  rejoicing — to  fly,  if  pos- 
sible, from  myself.  In  the  trepidation  of  my 
haste,  I  did  not  perceive  a  person  had  returned 
from  the  carriages.  I  was  close  to  him  before  I 
saw  him.  I  looked  up,  and  could  not  restrain 
the  cry  that  burst  from  me  ;  for  it  was  the 
Earl.  He  turned  quickly  round :  he  saw  my 
look  of  agonv,  of  madness  :  he  needed  no  other 
refutation  of  all  the  calumnies  he  had  listened 
to :  he  felt  how  much,  how  entirely  I  loved 
him. 

"  '  Will  you  curse  me,  beloved  Emily  ?''  he 
cried.  '  Xay,  do. — The  heart  cannot  twice  be 
broken,  and  mine  is  crushed.' 

'•  His  despair  recalled  the  reason,  that  for  so 
many  days  had  cast  but  a  partial  gleam  upon 
me.  I  kneeled  before  him ;  I  pressed  the  cold 
hand,  that  unconsciously  grasped  mine,  to  my 
lips. 

"  '  Pardon  !    pardon  I'    I  cried  :  '  I   did   not 
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come  here  to  reproach  you.  Only  have  mercy  ! 
— do  not  let  me  see  you  more  !  — do  not  write 
to  me  ! — I  could  not  bear  it.  So,  God  bless 
you,  as  I  do  I'  Desperation  gave  me  strength. 
I  fled  from  him.  I  had  just  recollection  suffi- 
cient to  get  into  my  carriage,  which  was  wait- 
ing. I  was  taken  out  insensible.  I  recovered 
after  a  long  struggle ;  but  I  never  more  beheld 
the  Earl.  *  *  *  If  in  the  world  there  is  more 
wickedness  than  we  dream  of,  there  is  also  more 
good  than  we  have  any  right  to  expect.  My 
children  used  to  walk  in  a  neighbouring  square. 
Their  beauty,  which  was  striking  even  to  the 
eye  of  a  stranger,  and  their  foreign  nurse,  ex- 
cited attention.  Often,  when  I  joined  them, 
good-humoured  encomiums  were  addressed  to 
me  on  their  appearance  and  intelligence.  The 
clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  I  lived,  was 
particularly  pleased  with  them.  He  had  often 
asked  Emily  after  her  brother  ;  and  seeing  her 
look  sad  one  day,  and  her  nurse  sadder,  he 
spoke  to  her,  and  heard  her  mother  was  dying. 
He  knew  me  by  sight,  both  from  seeing  me  with 
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Emily  and  at  church.  Mr.  Henley,  though  a 
preacher  of  some  eminence,  was  simple  in  mind 
and  manner.  He  did  not  labour  to  show  his  own 
talents  and  science  in  the  pulpit,  nor  involun- 
tarily hasten  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  as 
the  sound  of  his  carriage-wheels  announced  the 
hour  of  dri\'ing  to  the  park.  He  did  his  duty 
both  strictly  and  lovingly,  and  without  affec- 
tation ;  but,  with  the  sobriety  of  a  pure  and 
upright  spirit,  he  sought  to  make  others  love 
it.  ^VTiere  he  heard  of  poverty,  his  bounteous 
hand  was  stretched  out  to  reheve  it ;  where  of 
sickness,  he  was  among  those  who  watched ; 
where  of  sorrow,  he  pressed  forward  with  holy 
comfort ;  where  of  guilt,  he  shrunk  not  from 
enjoining  penitence.  In  vain  to  me  was  the 
presence  of  this  benevolent  being.  He  brought 
peace ;  but  my  soul  refused  to  taste  it.  His 
persevering  kindness  was  a  weight  upon  me  : 
it  called  for  gratitude,  and  I  had  none  to  be- 
stow. My  heart  was  withered  within  me ;  and, 
as  gradually  I  recovered  from  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  I  sighed  to  leave  repose  so  far  behind  me. 
VOL.  IL  G 
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"  Lord  Amesfort  had  left  town  on  the  day 
of  his  marriage,  but  the  pretence  of  urgent 
business  brought  him  back  in  a  few  days. 
He  saw  Emily,  who  was  nearly  as  much 
shocked  at  his  grief  as  at  my  danger.  He 
embraced  Frances  for  the  first  time,  and 
covered  her  with  ornaments  that  had  belonged 
to  his  sister.  He  concealed  no  part  of  our 
story  from  Mr.  Henley,  who  insisted  on  his 
returning  to  his  wife,  and  breaking  off  every 
the  most  distant  communication  with  me.  In 
order  that  our  children  might  be  no  pretext 
for  the  renewal  of  the  slightest  intercourse 
between  us,  he  promised  to  write  himself  to 
the  Earl,  should  any  thing  be  wanted  for 
them.  Time  will  work  marvels.  Mr.  Henley 
had  just  arrived  at  convincing  me  that,  if  I 
had  wanted  the  resolution  to  desire  my  cousin's 
marriage,  I  ought  at  least  to  bear  the  cross 
laid  upon  me,  and,  in  pursuance  of  my  own 
principles,  submit  to  the  only  thing  that  could 
entirely  dissolve  our  unholy  ties,  when  my 
despair  and  impatience  were  renewed  by  the 
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birth  of  Lord  Algernon.  The  jealousy  I  had 
hitherto  felt  only  for  myself,  was  now  kindled 
for  my  son.  My  hatred  to  the  young  heir 
of  Amesfort  far  exceeded  in  bitterness  what 
I  felt  for  its  mother.  Something  like  triumph 
would  arise  from  the  very  depths  of  my  wretch- 
edness, as  the  conviction  that  Adolphus  woidd 
never  love  as  he  had  loved  me,  presented  itself. 
But,  for  my  poor  children,  I  could  not  even 
catch  at  this  feeble  straw.  He  would  see  the 
son  of  Lady  Amesfort  daily ;  he  would  acknow- 
ledge it  with  pride ;  whilst  the  child  of  the 
abandoned  Emily  would,  perhaps,  never  cross 
the  threshold  of  his  door,  or  pass  it  as  a  stran- 
ger. The  keenness  of  my  misery  so  entirely 
unhinoced  mv  mind,  that  but  for  the  watchful 
care  of  my  benevolent  pastor,  I  should  doubt- 
less have  terminated  an  existence,  of  which 
the  load  was  become  insupportable.  He  treat- 
ed me  like  a  sick  and  wayward  child,  and, 
extravagant  and  impious  as  my  conduct  must 
have  appeared  to  so  serene  and  unimpassioned 
a  person,  his  regret  was  unmixed  with  the 
G  2 
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slightest  expression  of  wonder  or  reproach. 
I  grew  ashamed  of  his  long-suffering  and 
habitual  indulgence.  I  did  homage  to  the 
principle  from  which  it  flowed.  I  knew  how 
amply  he  would  consider  himself  repaid  for 
his  patient  toils,  if  he  could  succeed  in  raising 
my  thoughts  above  human  wishes  and  earthly 
woes ;  and  I  became  docile  as  I  used  to  be, 
ere  sin  and  sorrow  had  preyed  upon  me. 

"  To  tear  from  my  heart  the  image  of  my 
lover,  was  indeed  impossible ;  for  it  had  grown 
with  my  growth,  and  strengthened  with  my 
strength ;  but  all  he  could  do,  he  did.  He  saw 
me  calm  and  resigned,  and  he  wished  to  move 
me  from  the  house  in  which  I  had  lived  with 
the  Earl,  in  the  hope  that  other  scenes  might 
give  a  new  turn  to  my  thoughts.  The  cottage 
that  Mrs.  Sydney  Hastings  had  occupied  was 
vacant.  The  neighbourhood  of  Amesfort 
Castle  had  undergone  a  total  change.  The 
Earl  could  not  bring  himself  to  reside  there ; 
and  there  was  no  objection  to  my  becoming  his 
tenant,  as  Mr.  Henley  settled  every  thing  with 
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the  agent,  without  even  writing  to  Lord  Ames- 
fort  himself.     Lord  De  Calmer  died  very  short- 
ly after  his  brother's  marriage.     I  never  saw 
him  from  that  moment ;   but  he  wrote,  on  my 
refusing  him  admittance,  detailing,  with  savage 
exultation,  the  means  he  had  taken   to  accom- 
plish his  revenge  !     I  heard  that  he  afterwards 
expressed  contrition  to  Lord  Amesfort ;  but  his 
triumph  or  his  regret  were  alike  to  me.     Every 
year  I  continued  to  see  my  darling  son,  who 
was  not  the  less  dear  to  me  for  his  likeness  to 
liis  father ;  and  every  year  I  became  more  con- 
vinced   that  the  influence  of  his  heart-broken 
mother  was  not  sufficient  to  check  his  untamed 
spirit,  and  direct  his  wild,  ungovernable  feelings. 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye-beam  that  hurled  de- 
fiance on  an  assembled  world,  were  the  Earl's 
failings — alas  !  he  inherited  also  my  enthusiasm 
for  earthly  excellence,   my  vivid   imagination, 
my  impatience  with  those  who  knew  not  how  to 
sympathize  mth  my  peculiar  feelings. 

"  General   Montresor,   who  had  returned  to 
England  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  showed 
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me  as  much  kindness  as  was  compatible  with 
my  situation  and  his  rigid  notions  of  decorum, 
saw  and  entered  into  my  anxiety.  He  did 
more :  he  offered  to  take  my  son  under  his 
roof,  and  watch  over  him  with  parental  vigi- 
lance. I  was  not  ungrateful  for  so  handsome 
an  offer,  but  no  way  disposed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  I  doubted  my  son's  submission,  and 
I  feared  for  my  good  uncle's  peace  in  another 
way.  He  had  one  only  daughter,  and,  I  told 
him  frankly,  I  would  never  risk  an  attachment 
between  her  and  my  son  taking  place,  which 
could  not  end  to  the  satisfaction  of  either  party. 
My  sincerity  displeased  the  General,  who  had 
never  suffered  such  a  possibility  to  present  it- 
self. He  asked  me  if  Adolphus  was  indeed  so 
aspiring  as  to  think  Augusta  Montresor  a  match 
for  him?  but  the  next  moment,  vexed  at  having 
brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  he  promised  to 
consult  the  Earl.  I  saw  the  letter  Lord  Ames- 
fort  wrote  on  this  subject.  I  felt  its  truth — I 
was  oppressed  by  its  sadness ;  but  I  could  see 
no  better  plan  than  the  one  he  proposed.     My 
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son  did  not  remember  his  father ;  and  our  fo- 
reign servants,  who  alone  could  give  him  any 
information,  had  returned  to  their  own  country 
when  I  quitted  London.  Lord  Amesfort  had 
always  watched  over  Adolphus  at  a  distance, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  nineteen,  he  was  to  be- 
come an  inmate  of  his  house.  Before  he  reach- 
ed that  age,  his  predilection  for  a  military  life 
had  declared  itself.  General  ^lontresor  thought 
the  army  would  be  the  best  school  for  him,  and 
the  most  likely  road  to  distinction.  If  I  could 
not  read,  without  shuddering,  the  advantage 
arising  from  our  bein^y  in  the  midst  of  a 
glorious  war,  I  did  not  at  least  betray  the 
struggles  of  maternal  tenderness  to  my  high- 
spirited  boy.  I  saw  him  depart.  I  bade  him 
enter  life  under  the  auspices  of  an  unknowTi 
father ;  and  though  every  unclosed  wound  in 
my  lacerated  heart  bled  afresh  at  the  effort,  I 
did  not  complain.  I  have  ceased  to  ^\Testle 
with  Providence,  or  to  shrink  from  the  hand 
that  punishes  in  mercy.  #         *         # 
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The  uncertain  twilight  by  which  Lord  De 
Calmer  had  continued  to  read,  had  for  the  last 
page  nearly  dwindled  into  obscurity ;  yet  he 
went  on  to  the  end,  half  guessing  the  words, 
from  an  anxiety  to  see  if  any  mention  would  be 
made  of  himself  or  Emily.  When  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion,  he  perceived  by  the 
date,  that  nothing  had  been  written  but  the 
direction  to  himself  since  Mrs.  Montresor  had 
come  to  Wales.  He  gathered  up  the  loose 
sheets,  with  many  a  mingled  feeling.  He  could 
have  wept  for  his  mother,  whom  he  scarce  re- 
membered, and  could  not  but  blush  for  his 
father,  though  he  flattered  himself  Mrs.  Mon- 
tresor had  always  been  prejudiced  against  him, 
and  saw,  in  his  after-conduct,  motives  blacker 
than  those  which  had  swayed  him.  In  vain 
did  the  mother  of  his  Emily  cast  a  veil  over  the 
selfishness  of  her  lover ;  it  appeared  to  Lord 
De  Calmer,  that  he  had  twice  sacrificed  the 
being  who,  to  her  last  moment  of  consciousness, 
had  loved  him  with  undiminished  fervour  and 
truth;   and  a  sentiment  of  wonder  and  indig- 
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nation  arose  against  his  uncle :  but  he  looked 
up,  and  it  was  checked,  for  he  gazed  on  the 
new-made  graves  !  There  lay  the  victims  of 
the  Earl  and  his  nephew — and  that  nephew  felt, 
that  to  the  same  principle  of  egotism  both  had 
fallen  sacrifices.  With  a  self-reproving  spirit, 
he  remembered  how  heedlessly  he  had  sought 
the  love  of  Emily  ;  how  certain  he  had  felt  ox 
ha\4ng  gained  it  ;  and  how  he  had  trifled  with 
it.  "  If  hers  were  shorter  trials,"  murmured 
he,  as  he  turned  homewards,  "  they  were  not 
the  less  inflicted — barbarously  inflicted — by  the 
hand  most  dear  to  her.  If  I  have  not  erred  so 
deeply,  or  so  long,  as  my  uncle,  is  it  not 
owing  more  to  circumstances  than  to  my  own 
virtue  .^"^ — and  with  a  more  equitable  and  Chris- 
tian feeling  than  he  was  wont  to  indulge,  the 
voung  Peer  struck  into  the  darkhng  path  that 
wound  round  the  vale  to  the  cottage,  so  lately 
the  abode  of  Mrs.  Montresor. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

FROM  LORD  D£  CALMER  TO  MISS  ALBANY. 

"  Amesfort  Castle. 

"  DEAR  MISS  ALBANY, 
"  My  uncle  tells  me,  he  has  already  written  to 
thank  you  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  to  his 
only  surviving  daughter.  If  I  did  not  know  how 
dear  my  beloved  Emily  was  to  you,  I  should 
feel  some  scruple  at  seeing  Frances  left  in  your 
hands  so  entirely,"  at  an  age  requiring  more  than 
common  attention.  But  her  wishes  are  sacred 
to  you,  as  they  are  to  me,  and  I  feel  how  gladly 
you  are  fulfilling  them  at  present.  Now  listen 
to  my  plans,  and  do  not  scorn  me  as  wild  and 
romantic ;  for  I  have  weighed  them  long  and 
leisurely,   and    cannot    give   them   up.     I  have 
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been  thoughtless  and  selfish,  but  not  changeable. 
From  the  first  hour  I  saw  your  departed  friend, 
I  preferred  her  to  every  other  thing.  My  love 
has  destroyed  her :  it  is  a  conviction  no  time 
can  wear  out  of  my  memory,  or  erase  from  my 
heart :  I  shall  never  care  for  any  other,  as  I 
did  for  her ;  but  the  sister  of  my  Emily  is 
dearer  to  me  than  any  other  woman  can  be.  If 
I  do  not  die  within  these  two  or  three  years,  of 
which  I  see  no  chance,  and  that  Frances  herself 
make  no  positive  objection,  that  sister  shall  be 
my  wife.  Isabella,  do  not  oppose  me — do  not 
try  to  shake  my  determination.  She  I  loved 
dearly,  fondly  loved,  is  taken  from  me,  and  I 
care  not  whom  I  marry.  It  is  no  sacrifice — for 
I  never  should  care  ;  and  Frances  has  claims  on 
me  which  no  other  ever  can  have.  You  will 
tell  me,  she  is  not  like  Emily :  I  know  it — but 
who  is  like  Emily  ?  If  Frances  grows  up  into 
a  very  ordinary  woman,  it  is  so  much  the  better 
for  ordinary  life.  Educated  by  you,  I  shall 
have  no  cause  to  blush  for  my  wife.  Adolphus, 
my  high-spirited  friend,  whose  generous  heart  I 
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have  so  sorely  wounded,  will  thank  me  for  her 
happiness  ;  he  will  half  forgive  the  death  of  one 
sister^  when  he  sees  how  honestly  I  can  devote 
myself  to  the  other.  Emily  herself — suffer  me 
to  indulge  the  soothing  thought,  though  it  may 
be  an  illusion — Emily  will  bless  me  !  She  had 
no  other  anxiety  but  for  that  young  sister.  In 
other  worlds,  may  she  not  see  the  transactions  of 
this,  and  rejoice  to  see  her  will  fulfilled,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done  ?  Every  tie  with 
her  will  not  be  broken,  when  I  consecrate  my 
life  to  the  furtherance  of  her  wishes.  You  may 
mention  my  intention  to  Frances,  if  you  think 
fit ;  but  I  leave  it  to  you. 

"  I  have  been  here  some  days,  and,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  found  every  thing  going  on  much  better 
than  I  expected.  Our  dear  Lady  Amesfort  has 
recovered  her  strength,  her  beauty,  and  some 
portion  of  her  cheerfulness,  as  much  as  I  ever 
expect  to  see  her  enjoy,  for  she  has  suffered 
cruelly.  She  is  never  weary  of  gazing  on  her 
darling  boy,  and  bears  his  continual  allusions 
to  Adolphus,   with   surprising  fortitude.     The 
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Earl,  too,  is  better :  he  loved  his  deserted 
Emily  to  the  last,  and  yet  he  is  relieved  by  her 
death !  He  gives  tears  to  her  memory ;  but 
his  heart  is  lightened  of  half  its  load.  His  grief 
is  less  stern  :  since  he  knows  she  has  ceased  to 
suffer,  his  remorse  occupies  him  less  entirely. 
He  gives  his  mind  to  other  things.  He  caresses 
Algernon;  and  though  a  sigh  follows  every 
smile,  it  leaves  a  faint  sunshine  behind.  At 
first,  I  detected  a  very  bitter  feeling  :  he  thought 
that  she  whom  he  still  loved  had  learned  to  hate 
him,  because  he  said  he  had  deserved  it.  I  gave 
liim  some  papers  of  ]Mrs.  Montresor's,  which 
could  not  but  deceive  liim  on  that  head.  Their 
perusal,  at  first,  affected  him  to  a  most  painful 
degree. 

"  '  I  am  far  more  guilty  than  that  makes  me 
out,"  said  he,  the  following  day ;  '  and  her 
gentleness  and  moderation  do  but  add  to  the 
keenness  of  my  repentance.' 

"  Can  you  understand  it,  Isabella  ?  He  actu- 
ally showed  those  papers  to  his  wife  !  so  much 
has   her    sympathy  softened   his    proud   spirit. 
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Lady  Amesfort  longs  to  have  Frances  here, 
and  repay  to  the  daughter  the  indulgence  she 
has  experienced  from  the  father.  But  she  has 
two  very  strong  reasons  against  proposing  it  to 
my  uncle: — a  doubt  that  her  motives  might 
be  misconstrued,  in  seeking  out  the  sister  of 
Adolphus ;  and  the  conviction  that  Frances  is 
much  better  with  you.  She  admires  you  as 
much  as  ever, — as  much  as  every  one  must  who 
knows  you ;  but  it  is  in  fear  and  trembling. 
She  avoids  your  name,  which  is  a  sort  of  re- 
proach to  her ;  and  you  would  pity  her,  could 
you  see  her  dread  of  meeting  you,  and  the 
piercing  look  of  anguish  with  which  she  says, 
'  How  must  Isabella  despise  me !'  But  I 
am  much  mistaken  in  Miss  Albany,  if  she 
would  oppress  the  fallen.  I  think  nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  her  ultimate  peace  of 
mind,  and  to  her  union  with  my  uncle,  than  a 
visit  from  you  and  Frances.  Let  me  hear  from 
you ;  and  if  you  consent  to  come,  let  it  be  before 
the  departure  of 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Be  Calmer." 
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Lord  De  Calmer  waited  anxiously  for  an  an- 
swer, almost  hoping  Isabella  might  bring  it  in 
person ;  but  ^liss  Albany  was  of  a  more  tran- 
quil, reflecting  temper,  and  did  not  like  to  hur- 
ry bv  violent  methods  things  that  time  alone 
was  equal  to  accomplish,  and  which  it  could 
do  both  more  effectually  and  more  gently. 
She  wrote,  however,  immediately. 

"  I  am  thankful  to  you,  my  dear  Lord,  for 
the  more  comfortable  accounts  of  those  you  are 
-vnth.  It  was  a  balm,  of  which  I  stood  in  need: 
my  eyes  have  ached  with  dwelling  on  scenes  of 
wretchedness ;  and  I  dreaded  to  turn  them 
round,  lest  they  should  encounter  more.  Hea- 
ven be  praised  !  there  is  nothing  eternal  here, 
any  more  than  our  existence.  Joy  loses  its 
zest,  and  grief  its  sting,  by  the  mere  process  of 
time :  we  give  the  credit  to  the  strength  of  our 
minds,  when  it  is  often  the  organization  of  our 
frames,  that  induces  resignation,  by  deadening 
the  sense  of  suffering.  Frances  has  not  reco- 
vered her  spirits  ;  but  she  will  do  so,  for  she  has 
nothing  to  reproach  herself  with.      I  love  you 
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for  your  plan  ;  though  I  dare  not  decide  that  it 
is  rational,  or  that  it  will  ever  take  place.  Cir- 
cumstances are  not  so  entirely  in  our  o\\ti  pow- 
er as  we  try  to  flatter  ourselves  —  our  feelings 
are  modified  by  them  ;  and  yours  (forgive  me, 
my  dear  Lord,)  may  change.  Supposing  they 
do  not,  I  will  take  advantage  of  your  permission, 
at  any  rate,  and  not  mention  your  intention  to 
my  young  charge.  She  has  a  clear  head  and  a 
kind  heart ;  but  she  is,  after  all,  a  child ;  and  to 
fill  her  brain  with  ideas  of  love  and  matrimony, 
(or  matrimony  without  love,  if  you  like  it  bet- 
ter,) could  not  but  have  an  injurious  effect. 
Every  thing  is  good  in  its  season:  hers  is 
the  season  for  study,  improvement,  and  quie- 
tude ;  and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  keep 
her  as  long  as  possible  from  the  turmoil  of 
feelings  which  have  destroyed  her  mother  and 
sister.  If  she  guessed  at  your  plan,  she  would 
either  turn  her  thoughts  entirely  from  her 
present  employments,  and  grow  impatient  of 
thraldom,  as  the  moment  of  emancipation  drew 
nearer;   or,  falling  into  the  opposite  and  more 
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romantic  excess,  she  would  be  indignant  at 
a  destiny  in  which  she  was  not  consulted,  and, 
determining  to  assert  her  right  of  choice,  fix 
upon  any  one,  merely  to  avoid  the  person 
who  had  so  cavalierly  fixed  upon  her. 

"  In  consequence  of  what  you  say  of  Lady 
Amesfort,  I  have  written  her  a  few  lines  of 
congratulation  on  her  son's  return.  She  knows 
how  much  I  loved  Henry,  (Lord  Algernon, 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  call  him  now,)  and  will 
see  nothing  wonderful  in  my  enquiries  after 
him.  I  should  be  sorry  if  she  doubted  the 
interest  I  must  ever  feel  for  her  ;  but  I  can- 
not wonder  that  I  have  lost  my  friend.  I 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  I  saved 
her;  but  I  also  know  I  saved  her  in  spite 
of  herself.  She  is  too  amiable  to  hate 
me ;  but  there  are  some  services  we  find  it 
hard  to  forgive,  and  some  assertions  of  su- 
periority in  others  which  we  cannot  forget. 
It  would  be  a  very  real  comfort  to  me,  to 
confer  any  on  her  and  her  husband ;  but,  in 
the  first  place,  I  doubt  my  presence  producing 
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the  good  effect  you  seem  to  expect,  while  the 
past  is  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all ;  and,  in 
the  next,  I  could  not  bring  Frances  yet.  It 
would  be  a  bad  school  for  her.  I  am  not 
speaking  in  bitterness  of  your  lovely  aunt. 
She  will  do  every  thing  she  thinks  right,  in 
her  present  frame  of  mind,  and  hereafter  also, 
I  doubt  not.  But  the  affection  she  dare  not 
show  the  Earl,  will  be  unsparingly  lavished 
on  the  daughter;  and  such  boundless  indul- 
gence is  not  what  I  could  wish  for  her.  There 
must  be  always  something  incomprehensible 
to  Frances  in  the  EarPs  manner  and  the 
keen  feelings  of  the  Countess.  She  has  already 
seen  too  much  of  tears  and  mystery,  and  I 
would  weaken  that  remembrance  as  far  as 
possible.  When  you  are  disposed  to  wander, 
do  not  forget  us.  My  mother  will  be  en- 
chanted to  see  you.  I  say  nothing  of  myself. 
I  flatter  myself,  I  need  not  say  how  much 
and  truly  I  am 

"  Yours, 

"  Isabella  Albany." 
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'^  P.  S.  I  have  heard  from  Adolphus.  His 
is  very  real  misery,  which  for  the  present  dis- 
inclines him  from  all  idea  of  returning  home. 
I  trust  to  my  usual  remedy,  time ;  for  I  see 
nothing  else  that  can  weaken  the  shocks  he 
has  received,  and  which  seem  all  to  have  over- 
whelmed him  at  once." 

***** 

The  time,  from  which  Isabella  expected  so 
much,  rolled  on,  creating  many  of  those  changes 
which  are  perceptible  only  as  we  look  back  on 
a  succession  of  years.  Her  nephew  and  Lord 
Algernon  were  two  robust  schoolboys,  who 
almost  spumed  the  name  of  children ;  the  cor- 
dial intimacy  that  once  subsisted  between  her- 
self and  Lady  Amesfort  had  been  so  long  re- 
newed, they  scarce  remembered  that  it  had  ever 
been  interrupted ;  her  blooming  charge  was 
the  happy  wife  of  Lord  De  Calmer,  on  whose 
character  the  passing  cloud  of  sadness  had  cast 
a  wholesome  influence.  In  the  attachment  of 
his  fascinating  wife,  and  the  mental  superiority 
of  his  heir,  the    Earl  of  Amesfort    found   no 
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small  solace  to  the  pangs  which  grief  and  re- 
pentance had  so  long  inflicted  upon  him.  He 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  his  young  daughter. 
She  had  grown  up  like  his  sister,  and  it  was  a 
less  painful  likeness  than  if  she  had  perpetually 
reminded  him  of  his  lost  Emily.  Still  he 
longed  for  the  return  of  Adolphus.  '"'  He  is  a 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  thought 
the  conscience-stricken  father ;  "he  has  no 
home,  no  family ;  and  his  exile  will  doubtless  be 
perpetual." 

Young  Montresor  had  not  been  inattentive 
in  his  new  situation.  His  talents,  his  informa- 
tion, his  patient  investigations,  his  unwearied 
assiduity,  his  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  and 
generosity,  all  tended  to  ensure  him  the  confi- 
dence of  those  under  whom,  or  with  whom,  he 
acted,  and  to  inspire  his  opponents  with  respect. 
Montresor  gave  his  whole  mind  unsparingly 
to  his  new  employments,  for  he  was  glad  to  de- 
vote it  to  any  thing  in  which  he  had  the  chance 
of  being  useful ;  but  it  was  not  his  sphere,  and 
he  felt  it.     He  had  none  of  his  father^s  ambi- 
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tion ;  he  did  not  think  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land ;  so  that,  in  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
political  object,  he  thought  only  of  the  object, 
not  of  himself.  His  desire  was  to  run  the 
course  set  him  without  faltering,  whether 
tlionis  or  roses  sprung  up  in  his  path, — to 
fill  his  career  usefully,  firmly,  and  quietly. 
He  turned  his  eyes  from  the  past ;  he  was  in- 
different to  the  future :  he  had,  therefore,  full 
leisure  to  employ  the  present  aright.  In  as- 
serting the  rights  of  his  country,  if  a  momen- 
tary glow  of  self-respect  and  consequence  arose, 
it  was  checked  as  he  remembered  he  was  an 
alien  from  that  country.  His  aspiring  temper 
was  crushed ;  life  was  stripped  of  its  illusions, 
and  he  gazed  on  the  disenchanted  earth,  with 
the  painful  recollection  of  how  differently  he 
had  once  felt  towards  it.  Still  there  were 
duties  to  perform,  much  good  to  be  attempted, 
and  some  to  be  actually  done.  The  tribute  of 
affection  and  esteem  that  many  offered  him, 
was  received  courteously ;  he  did  not  say  that 
he  could  have  done  without  it ;  he  let  no  one 
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see  that  his  heart  was  blighted,  and  there  were 
moments  when  he  forgot  it  himself. 

A  change  in  the  ministry  put  a  stop  for  the 
present  to  his  exertions.  He  could  have  retain- 
ed his  situation  ;  he  saw  others  do  so ;  and  he 
heard  very  good  reasons  for  their  conduct.  He 
was  neglected  by  his  own  party,  who  thought 
themselves  sure  of  him ;  and  courted  by  the 
other,  who  appreciated  his  abilities.  He  had 
been  always  as  moderate  in  the  expression  of 
his  sentiments,  as  steady  in  the  support  of  them 
when  expressed.  It  was  therefore  thought,  that 
so  lukewarm  a  person  could  be  won  over  to  any 
side — provided,  always,  it  was  made  worth  his 
while.  But  Montresor  had  not  yet  learned  to 
make  a  trade  of  politics.  There  was  a  time 
when  he  would  have  entered  into  a  keen  de- 
fence of  his  own  principles  and  those  of  his 
party,  and  spumed  with  high-souled  indigna- 
tion the  proffered  bribe.  Now  he  smiled  as  he 
concluded  the  calm  and  courteous  answer 
which  declined  it,  and  asked  himself  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  said  his  price  was  higher 
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yet.  He  had  lived  amongst  men  long  enough 
to  see  how  little  justice  in  some  cases  is  done 
them  by  others.  The  conviction  neither  sur- 
prised nor  irritated  him.  How  is  the  public  to 
judge  but  of  what  they  see  ?  The  esteem  of 
the  world  is  often  usurped :  that  they  should 
sometimes  deny  it  where  it  is  really  due,  pro- 
ceeds as  much  from  mistake  as  malice.  Lord 
Amesfort  thought  Adolphus  must  now  return 
to  England ;  but  particular  circumstances  made 
it  unnecessary ;  and  he  announced,  in  a  short 
letter  to  his  sister,  his  intention  of  visiting 
Greece.  He  was  in  want  of  an  object,  and 
gladly  joined  a  party  of  learned  men,  who  were 
to  make  a  tour,  by  desire  of  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment, for  the  furtherance  of  scientific  pur- 
suits. Lady  De  Calmer  expressed  her  disap- 
pointment :  the  Earl  only  sighed ;  but  his  fa- 
mily saw  that  he  felt  it  more  than  his  daughter. 
Meanwhile,  Adolphus  continued  to  ramble, 
quitting  his  companions  at  times,  as  his  curio- 
sity took  a  different  turn  from  theirs,  till  at  last 
he  altogether  lost  sight  of  them.     Then  he  re- 
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membered,  for  the  first  time,  how  far  he  was 
from  England;  and  the  wish  arose,  to  see  it 
once  more.  If  he  could  only  hear  a  British 
accent ! — and  he  almost  listened  for  it ;  then 
smiled,  as  the  ^gean  wave  broke  at  his  feet. 
He  had  not  even  the  pleasure  of  reading  an 
English  word,  for  no  letters  reached  him  in  his 
remote  island.  He  fell  ill,  and  his  longing  to 
be  at  home  encreased.  With  the  first  symptom 
of  returning  strength,  he  began  his  journey ; 
and  as  he  set  his  foot,  after  so  long  an  absence, 
on  British  ground,  he  could  scarce  refrain 
from  exclaiming  aloud,  "  Beloved  England  ! 
many  a  fair  spot  have  I  seen,  but  none  like 
thee  !  In  vain  dost  thou  expel  me— still  I  re- 
turn !"  The  first  intoxication  soon  subsided ; 
and  as  some  well-known  town — some  forgotten 
prospect,  was  recognized,  mournful  associations 
came  with  them.  He  did  not  suffer  acutely, 
for  all  those  things  were  with  the  years  beyond 
the  flood,  so  far  did  they  appear  removed. 

The   changes  that  had  taken  place  in  that 
part   of  the   country   through   which  he  now 
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passed,  cast  an  uncertainty  on  the  struggles 
of  his  memory.  It  formed  a  sort  of  troubled 
dream,  from  which  he  would  have  been  almost 
glad  to  awake  and  find  himself  still  in  one  of 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  He  went  on, 
however,  and  soon  found  himself  at  his  sister's 
gates.  Lord  De  Calmer  was  out.  "But  they 
would  let  their  Lady  know,""  the  servants  said, 
as  they  assisted  the  stranger  from  his  carriage. 
Adolphus  had  not  announced  his  arrival ;  for 
he  calculated  he  would  be  as  soon  home  as  his 
letter  ;  and,  with  his  heart  full  of  Emily,  he  ad- 
vanced to  hail  Frances.  He  almost  started,  as 
a  fine-looking  woman  bowed  coldly  to  him,  and 
expressed  her  regret  at  Lord  De  Calmer  being 
from  home. 

"  So  then,  she  has  forgotten  me,""  thought 
Adolphus.  "  It  is  not  wonderful ;  for  I  should 
not  have  known  her.'"  He  stooped  to  caress  the 
children.  "  Are  they  Lord  De  Calmer's  .^"  he 
asked. 

"  This  is  a  visitor,''  replied  Frances,  point- 
ing to  the   eldest   girl,   who  was   nursing  the 
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baby ;  the  other  two  are  mine.  Emily  can  but 
just  stand.'' 

"  Do  you  call  her  Emily  ?''"'  asked  the 
stranger,  in  a  tone  of  feeling  that  electrified 
Lady  De  Calmer.  "  Poor  child  !  you  have  an 
unlucky  name." 

"  The  name  is  very  dear  to  me,''  said  Frances 
hastily  ;  "  for  it  was  my  sister's." 

"  And  your  mother's  too,  my  dear  Fanny," 
added  the  stranger,  in  an  accent  that  could  not 
be  mistaken. 

Lord  De  Calmer  joined  them  before  his  wife 
had  found  time  to  express  half  her  wonder  and 
delight.  The  young  men  had  not  forgotten 
each  other  ;  and  the  heart  of  Adolphus  stirred 
with  the  first  thrill  of  pure,  unmixed  tender- 
ness, which  he  had  felt  for  many  years.  There 
are  no  ties  like  those  of  early  youth ;  and  the 
spirit  returns  gladly  to  them  with  some  of  the 
sanguine  temper  in  which  they  were  first  formed. 
Montresor  wondered  to  see  all  the  acquired 
stoicism  of  years  gradually  dissolve  and  melt 
away.    If  he  was  now  less  capable  of  forming  new 
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attachments,  it  seemed  as  if  his  old  ones  thus 
became  more  dear,  more  sacred.  He  saw,  too, 
with  pleasure,  that  his  friend  was  improved. 
Time  had  mellowed  do^\'n  many  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  reflection  had  given  an  air  of  dignity, 
which  the  volatile  votary  of  fashion  stood  in 
need  of;  sorrow  had  taught  him  to  look  within, 
and  correct  an  egotism  arising  more  from  edu- 
cation than  natural  disposition.  He  loved  the 
quiet  fireside,  where  the  smile  of  peace  wel- 
comed him ;  he  felt  that  horjie  is  the  sphere  of 
usefulness,  as  it  is  the  centre  of  affections ;  and 
he  remembered  with  wonder,  that  he  too  had 
thought,  with  the  dissipated  and  the  giddy, 
that  pleasure  is  better  than  happiness.  It  was 
a  mind  much  harmonised  since  the  days  when 
first  Adolphus  studied  it ;  yet  still  some  pass- 
ing discords  might  have  jarred  at  times,  and 
spoiled  the  heart's  music,  had  not  the  uniform 
placidity  of  Frances  made  all  right  again.  The 
devotion  of  Lady  De  Calmer  to  her  husband 
wore  an  air  of  quietness,  and  expressed  itself 
calmly;  but  it  was  not  the  less  felt  by  liim  in 
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every  tone  of  her  unimpassioned  voice,  in  every 
fall  of  the  long  dark  eyelashes  that  veiled  her 
sleepy  eye.  Adolphus  took  longer  to  discover 
it,  for  Frances  had  a  thoroughly  English  cha- 
racter; which,  without  affecting  mystery,  was 
pretty  nearly  unfathomable.  It  was  so  unlike 
any  one  he  had  known  well,  so  very  unlike  him- 
self, that  it  was  a  great  while  before  he  could 
guess  at  the  great  land  marks,  even;  and  for  the 
details  of  disposition,  the  slight  traits  that  make 
a  likeness,  they  were  veiled  from  every  eye  but 
her  husband's.  While  Lord  De  Calmer  did  full 
justice  to  the  temper,  attachment,  and  principles 
of  Frances,  he  regretted  the  reserve  that  con- 
cealed so  much  good,  and  tried  to  bring  her 
forward,  and  give  her  more  confidence  in  her- 
self. He  tried  in  vain :  docile,  diffident,  pious, 
she  shrunk  like  the  modest  violet  from  the 
glare  of  day,  concealing  her  beauty  and  her 
fragrance  in  the  thick  shade  with  which  Nature 
had  furnished  her.  Lord  De  Calmer  had  deli- 
cacy enough  to  prize  the  flower  more  that 
bloomed  onlv  for  him :    he  loved  the  gentle  be* 
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ing  whom  he  protected  and  blessed;  he  was 
gratified  at  her  dependence  and  reliance  upon 
him,  because  he  knew  it  proceeded  from  affec- 
tion, not  from  weakness  ;  for  Frances  possessed 
a  steady  temper,  a  clear  judgment,  and  a  sober 
good  sense,  which  was  not  brilliant  or  fasci- 
nating, but  eminently  and  daily  useful. 

When  a  recurrence  to  past  events  renewed 
emotions  of  bitterness  in  the  harassed  breast  of 
Adolphus,  he  found  in  the  repose  of  his  sister's 
manner  a  relief  from  himself.  The  eye,  sick 
of  varied  scenes,  gazed  on  her  with  the  same 
sensation  of  refreshment  with  which  it  would 
have  turned  on  the  soft  green  of  early  spring  : 
he  felt  her  serenity  steal  over  his  fevered  mind, 
and  yielded  to  the  soft  balm  that  shed  its  kind- 
Iv  influence  upon  him.  Still  how  unlike  Emily  ! 
how  unlike  her  who  knew  his  thoughts  before 
he  uttered  them,  his  feelings  as  they  arose  and 
crossed  each  other  in  wild  ungovemed  flight  ! 
The  storm  of  passions  had  ceased,  the  bright 
flashes  of  enthusiasm  were  quenched,  the 
dreams  of  pride  and  presumption  broken ;  yet 
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Still  his  heart  yearned  for  sympathy,  and  his 
tears  fell  on  the  picture  of  that  sister,  of  whom 
he  had  never  asked  it  in  vain.  Alas  !  she 
could  not  yield  it  now  ! 

Adolphus  had  hardly  domesticated  himself 
fairly  at  his  sister's,  when  Lord  De  Calmer  pro- 
posed a  visit  to  Amesfort  Castle,  which  was  im- 
mediately declined. 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,''  said  Montresor,  see- 
ing a  cloud  on  his  friend's  brow  ;  "all  places 
are  alike  to  me,  and  every  feeling  is  won;i  out 
which  could  lend  a  charm  to  one  spot,  or  a 
pang  to  another;  but  I  cannot  fancy  that  I 
should  be  a  welcome  guest,  and  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  see  your  uncle  or  his  wife.  All  is  in- 
deed over  now ;  but  we  can  scarcely  forget 
how  strongly  we  have  all  three  felt,  how  much 
we  have  suffered,  and  how  we  have  done  each 
other  mutual  injury.  On  what  footing  should 
we  meet  ?  what  end  would  it  answer  ?  We  have 
torn  up  by  the  roots  the  strongest  passions  of 
our  nature;  but  we  have  exhausted  the  soil,  and 
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it  would  be  idle  to  dream  of  planting  any  thing 
else  in  their  stead."' 

Lord  De  Calmer  said  nothing ;  but  he  sighed 
to  perceive  how  much  his  friend  was  altered ; 
how  small  was  the  value  he  set  upon  himself; 
how  unsocial  it  made  him ;  how  such  a  mind 
must  have  suffered,  ere  it  could  tear  off  the 
robe  of  pride,  which  clung  so  closely  to  it,  and 
let   the    spirit  of  despondency  fasten  upon  it, 
spreading  its  torpor  far  and  wide.     He  wrote 
to  the   Earl,  who   sent  Lord  Algernon  to  an- 
nounce   his    speedy    arrival    at   his   nephew's. 
Nothing  could   so  effectually  have   reconciled 
Adolphus  to  the  meeting,  as  the  appearance  of 
his  brother,  on  whom  a  few  years  had  made 
the  change  which  always  appears  at  that  age 
so  rapid  and  surprising.     It  seemed  to  throw 
to  such  a  distance  every  thing  that  had  been 
said  and  done  when  he  was  a  child,  that  Mon- 
tresor  almost  believed  himself  in  another  state 
of  existence  ;  and  whilst  his  heart  bounded  be- 
neath the  affectionate  embrace  of  the  youth,  he 
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wondered  at  still  having  so  much  feeling  left. 
But  when  he  saw  his  father — when  that  voice 
which  ever  had  held  over  him  such  mysterious 
influence,  blessed  him  in  accents,  soft  as  his  be- 
loved mother''s ;  when  he  remembered  that 
that  mother  slept  in  peace,  and  that  her  living 
wretchedness  no  longer  stood  up  as  a  barrier 
between  Lord  Amesfort  and  himself,  the  chilled 
and  blighted  tenderness  of  his  nature  rekindled, 
and  he  felt  that  in  every  situation  a  parent's 
love  is  sweet. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  my  mother?"  asked 
Lord  Algernon ;  and  Adolphus,  starting,  looked 
round  for  the  Countess.  She  stood  near  him, 
pale,  but  collected ;  she  held  out  her  hand  in 
silence.  He  took  it — he  thought  of  many 
things,  but  they  came  too  fast  for  utterance — 
he  sighed,  and  let  it  drop. 

"  You  are  strangely  altered,  Adolphus,''  said 
Lady  Amesfort,  at  last. 

"Yes,  strangely !"  repeated  Montresor,  and 
smiled  bitterly. 

Tears  started  into  the  eyes  of  the  Countess ; 
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she  looked  imploringly  at  her  husband.  Adol- 
phus  saw  the  look;  and  taking  her  hand,  he 
said  kindly,  "  Forgive  me ;  I  am  ungracious, 
not  unfriendly.'' 

"  Dear  Adolphus,  I  know  you  will  be  all 
your  father,  and  I  can  wish  you,"  faintly  arti- 
culated Lady  Amesfort ;  and  Lord  De  Calmer, 
anxious  to  shorten  so  embarrassing  a  meeting 
carried  off  his  aunt,  to  look  at  his  new  con- 
servatory. 

"  Do  you  find  Aurelia  much  changed  .''"*' 
asked  the  Earl. 

"  Beyond  expression  V  replied  his  son.  "  I 
have  fancied  many  changes,  but  they  were  not 
like  that.  She  is  still  young  and  beautiful,  but 
she  is  altogether  a  different  person." 

"  Things  and  persons  alter  not  so  much  as 
do  our  imaginations,  which  cast  upon  them  dif- 
ferent reflections,"  rejoined  Lord  Amesfort. 
"^^^e  have  both  beheld  her  through  such  various 
mediums,  that  to  both  of  us  she  is  as  another 
being.  Should  we  not  be  thankful  that  it  is  so  .'''' 

"  Oh,  most  thankful !"  reiterated  Adolphus, 
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with  energy;  but  he  sighed  as  the  last  trace 
vanished  from  his  mind  of  a  vision  once  so 
dear.  He  was  glad  when  the  night  closed  on 
the  day  that  had  given  him  so  many  irksome 
sensations.  He  felt  relieved  at  finding  himself 
alone;  and  as  he  retired  to  rest,  with  his  mind 
full  of  those  he  left,  he  could  scarce  forbear 
exclaiming  aloud,  "  It  is  very  strange  !  but  yet, 
to  a  certain  degree,  they  are  all  happy  !  I  am 
almost  of  Voltaire's  opinion,  that  the  inconsist- 
ency of  man  is  the  greatest  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Providence,  since,  without  that  incon- 
sistency, we  could  scarcely  be  happy  in  any 
situation,  or  for  any  length  of  time."  Montre- 
sor  turned  round  on  his  pillow  :  he  sighed — 
"No,  I  am  not  absolutely  unhappy,''  he  repeat- 
ed to  himself;  and  yet  he  fell  asleep,  uncon- 
sciously repeating  the  lines  of  a  well-known 
author — 

"Lorsque  sur  cette  terre  on  se  sent  delaiss*!; 
Qu'on  n  est  d'aucun  mortel  la  premiere  pensee. 

On  se  desinteresse  a  la  fin  de  soi-meme  ; 
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On  cesse  de  s'aimer  si  quelqu'un  ne  nous  aime, 
Et  d'insipides  jours  Tun  sur  I'autre  entasses, 
Se  passent  lentement,  et  sont  vite  effaces  I"  * 

*  When  on  this  earth  we  feel  ourselves  alone — when 
in  no  human  breast  we  are  the  first  and  dearest  thought, 
we  lose  all  interest  in  our  own  fate ;  valueless  to  others, 
we  become  so  to  ourselves:  heavily  and  wearily  our  days 
follow  one  another,  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  are  num- 
bered ! 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Adolphus  arose  as  cheerfully  the  next 
morning  as  if  he  had  not  gone  to  sleep  with  the 
gloomy  conviction,  that  no  one  cared  for  him. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  all  slow  enough  to  believe 
in  a  fact  so  little  flattering.  That  he  was  not 
the  first  and  sole  object  with  any  one,  he  knew; 
and  he  felt  some  commiseration  for  himself  as 
he  acknowledged  it :  still  he  knew  also,  that 
affection,  of  one  kind  or  other,  many  felt  towards 
him  ;  and  he  was  not  very  gratified  at  it,  or  un- 
grateful for  it.  There  were  good  things  in  his 
lot  as  well  as  bad  :  he  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  such  as  it  was;  and  asserted  to  himself, 
it  was  vanity  alone  that  lent  the  charm  to  ex- 
clusive, devoted  attachment.      Perhaps  he  did 
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not  convince  himself — for  how  many  opinions 
which  we  force  our  minds  to  receive,  do  our 
hearts  obstinately  refuse  to  acknowledge  ! — but 
he  acted  as  if  he  did,  and  was  content  to  take 
the  argument  on  trust,  lest  it  should  be  found 
too  weak  to  bear  investigation. 

At  breakfast.  Lord  Algernon  enquired  if  his 
sister  knew  any  thing  about  Isabella  Albany. 
Lady  De  Calmer  said,  she  had  asked  her  to 
meet  Adolphus,  on  his  first  arrival;  but  she  was 
to  spend  the  summer  travelling;  and  as  the  plan 
had  been  long  made,  and  her  mother  seemed  to 
like  it,  she  could  not  give  it  up.  That,  how- 
ever, she  would  shorten  her  tour,  if,  by  so  doing, 
she  had  any  chance  of  seeing  Montresor  at  their 
house.  Frances  would  not  hear  of  any  thing 
that  was  to  take  her  brother  from  her;  and  Isa- 
bella promised  to  come  with  her  mother  and 
nephew,  as  soon  as  she  could  arrange  it. 

"  Have  you  heard,''  asked  Lady  Amesfort, 
"  that  Sir  Frederick  Homer  thinks  of  disputing 
his  father's  will  ?'' 

"  I  have  not,  indeed,"  rephed  Frances,  "  and 
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should  be  sorry  to  think  so  ill  of  him,  though 
he  was  never  a  very  great  favourite  of  mine." 

"  He  cannot  surely,"  observed  Lord  De 
Calmer,  "be  so  base  and  ungrateful  as  to  ob- 
ject to  that  part  of  it  which  makes  his  aunt, 
and,  through  her,  his  grandmother,  indepen- 
dent.?" 

"  I  hope,  before  he  comes  of  age,  as  there  is 
some  time  yet  to  that  period.  Sir  Frederick's 
notions  of  justice  and  honour  will  vary,"  re- 
plied the  Earl ;  "  for,  I  understand,  there  is  a 
flaw  in  the  will,  of  which  he  may  take  advan- 
tage, if  he  thinks  fit." 

"  But  Mr.  Chaloner,  who  is  so  able  a  law- 
yer," rejoined  Frances,  "will  surely  settle  all 
that  for  Mrs.  Albany .?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lord  Amesfort,  smiling, 
"  that,  with  all  his  abilities,  he  can  make  the 
will  over  again ;  but  no  opinion  is  likely  to  be 
better  than  his,  and  of  course  he  would  spare 
no  pains  in  the  business." 

"  Who,"  asked  Adolphus,  "  is  this'  Mr.  Cha- 
loner ?  It  runs  in  my  head,  that  I  have  before 
heard  his  name  coupled  with  Isabella's." 
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"  I  should  think  not/'  said  Frances ;  "for  he 
came  to  live  near  the  Albany's  some  time  after 
I  had  been  with  them,  when  you  were  abroad, 
and  not  likely  to  hear  of  him  ;  though  you  may 
have  met  him  at  the  Barclay's." 

"  Yes,"  said  Adolphus,  half  to  liimself,  "  it 
was  Miss  Barclay  who  named  him ;  but  can  it 
be  the  same  person  ?  Is  his  name  Edward  ? 
Was  he  to  have  married  ^liss  Albany  ?" 

"  His  name  is  Edward,"  replied  Lady  De 
Calmer;  "but  he  was  married  when  I  knew  him, 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  that  he  had  been  near  mar- 
rying any  one  else." 

"  It  is  the  same  person  you  are  thinking  of," 
said  the  Earl ;  "  and  ^lary  Barclay,  no  doubt, 
mentioned  a  circumstance  well  enough  known 
in  the  country  where  it  happened,  though,  it 
seems,  your  innocent  sister  Uved  with  all  these 
people,  and  never  discovered  that  they  were 
quondam  lovers  !" 

"  Do  you  know?  I  cannot  believe  it  now  !" 
exclaimed  Frances.  "  ]Mr.  Chaloner  did  not 
make  half  the  fuss  with  Isabella  which  his  wife 
did,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  pleasant  person. 
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And  really  romance  and  sentiment,  love  and 
matrimony,  seem  things  so  utterly  out  of  my 
dear  Miss  Albany's  way,  that  I  cannot  fancy 
her  having  ever  bestowed  a  thought  upon 
them." 

"  I  dare  say,"  cried  the  Earl.  "  But  I  could 
tell  you  more  wonderful  things  yet.  I  remem- 
ber Miss  Barclay,  who  in  your  eyes  is  an 
insipid  piece  of  clockwork,  a  very  lovely,  in- 
teresting girl,  passionately  attached  to  Isabella's 
brother." 

"  Passionately  ! — oh,  my  dear  Lord,  I  give  up 
every  thing,  after  that,"  said  Frances.  "  If  Miss 
Barclay  was  ever  other  than  an  automaton,  I 
can  believe  Edward  Chaloner  to  be  at  this 
hour  in  love  with  Isabella,  or  any  other  won- 
derful thing  you  may  please  to  assert." 

"Is  it  so  very  wonderful,"  asked  Adolphus, 
"  to  love  Isabella  .?" 

"  It  would  be  very  wonderful  not  to  love 
her,"  hastily  answered  his  sister,  "  but  not,  I 
think,  quite  in  the  way  you  mean." 

"  I     see,"    said     Lord   Amesfort,    "  Frances 
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would  not  have  assisted  me  in  a  plan  I  had, 
some  years  ago,  of  marrying  Isabella  to  Adol- 
phus." 

"  To  me,"  cried  Adolphus,  turning  hastily 
round  ;  "  this  is  certainly  the  first  I  ever  heard 
of  it  ?" 

'•  Isabella  did  not  enter  into  it,""  said  the 
Earl ;  *'  therefore  there  was  no  use  in  naming 
it."' 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said  Montresor,  "  if  you 
did  not  succeed  for  me,  it  was  not  very  likely 
I  should  succeed  for  myself."  He  laughed  as 
he  spoke,  and  no  one  saw  that  he  was  secretly 
hurt.  He  had  thought  himself  very  fond  of 
Miss  Albany  before  ;  he  had  relied  upon  her 
friendship,  for  it  was  impossible  not  to  rely 
upon  the  steadiness  of  every  sentiment  she 
acknowledged  :  he  would  not  have  known  what 
to  do  with  her  love,  had  she  felt  any  ;  and 
yet  he  was  gaUed  that  she  should  have  re- 
fused him  !  Then,  too,  thought  he,  when  I 
was  so  much  younger,  so  much  pleasanter, 
so   much   happier, — so   much    handsomer,    he 
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was  on  the  point  of  adding,  but  checked  the 
feeling  of  personal  vanity  as  it  arose.  He  saw 
that  he  was  unreasonable,  and  was  provoked 
with  himself,  but  this  did  not  mend  the  matter. 
He  became  dissatisfied  with  the  regard  which  he 
had  hitherto  prized,  merely  because  more  was 
denied  him :  and  yet  he  had  never  asked  for 
more  !  he  had  never  wished  for  more,  till  he 
learned  that  it  would  have  been  withheld  !  He 
became  curious  to  see  Edward  Chaloner — to 
ascertain  what  share  he  had  in  Miss  Albany's 
conduct  respecting  himself.  This  was  easily 
accomplished  in  part;  for  the  Chaloners  visited 
his  sister  on  their  way  to  town,  shortly  after 
the  Amesforts  had  left  her. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  pleased  with 
Mr.  Chaloner;  and  though  Adolphus  eyed 
him  with  a  sort  of  suspicion,  it  soon  wore  off, 
and  he  listened  to  his  animated  conversation 
with  peculiar  interest.  His  wife  was  cheerful 
and  unaffected,  liking  to  hear  herself  talk 
above  every  one  except  her  husband,  to  whom 
she  listened  with  a  delight  which  made  a  very 
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ordinary  face  almost  handsome.  There  seemed 
so  much  enjoyment  of  hfe,  good-humour,  and 
mutual  regard  in  this  couple,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  beUeve  either  of  them  regretted  any 
one ;  and  yet  when  Montresor's  imagination 
placed  beside  the  insignificant  face  and  figure 
of  Mrs.  Chaloner  the  form  and  countenance 
of  Isabella,  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
former  could  for  a  moment  be  preferred. 
When  first  he  heard  Miss  Albany's  name 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Chaloner,  he  almost  started, 
and  unconsciously  directed  his  eye  towards 
him.  The  observation  was  trivial,  and  made 
^nth  the  most  entire  ease.  The  next  time 
she  was  named,  Adolphus  expressed  some  cu- 
riosity about  her  appearance.  "  I  suppose,"** 
he  added,  '*  she  will  be  as  much  altered  as 
I  have  found  almost  all  my  other  friends." 

"  I  should  rather  think  not,'"  replied  Mr. 
Chaloner.  "  She  is  very  unlike  what  she  was 
as  a  cliild.  She  altered  gradually  for  the  bet- 
ter, both  in  manner  and  looks,  till  she  ceased 
to  be  a  girl.     Since  she  has  been  a  woman,  she 
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has  not  changed  in  the  least,  nor  is  likely  to 
do  so." 

"  I  should  say,"  said  Mrs.  Chaloner,  "  that 
I  know  no  one  with  such  a  look  of  freshness 
and  youth,  which  her  good  health  and  placid 
temper  will  doubtless  long  secure  to  her." 

"It  would  indeed  be  strange,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Chaloner,  "  if  she  did  not  retain  a  serenity 
which  she  has  created  for  herself  by  the  mere 
effort  of  a  vigorous  understanding ;"  and  Mon- 
tresor  fancied  that  a  shade  of  thought  checked 
for  a  few  seconds  the  lively  play  of  wit  in  which 
Mr.  Chaloner  usually  indulged. 

When  all  their  visitors  were  gone.  Lord  and 
Lady  De  Calmer  proposed  to  Adolphus  to  ac- 
company them  to  the  houses  of  some  of  their 
neighbours.  They  were  strangers  to  Montresor, 
who  therefore  wished  to  be  excused ;  but  he 
had  also  another  motive  for  declining  the  plan  ; 
he  longed  to  revisit  the  beautiful  vale  of  Lan- 
gollen,  where  last  he  had  seen  his  mother  and 
Emily — to  kiss  the  turf  that  grew  above  their 
graves.     He  did  not  allude   to   his  intention; 
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but  Lord  De  Calmer  guessed  it,  and  would  not 
oppose  what  he  felt  would  give  him  relief. 
Frances  wept  when  her  husband  communicated 
his  suspicions  on  the  departure  of  her  brother, 
and  regretted  the  not  having  tried  to  dissuade 
him.  It  was,  she  thought,  very  uselessly  going 
in  search  of  grief ;  he  was  recovering  his  spirits, 
which  this  dismal  journey  would  annihilate. 

"  I  rather  think,""  said  Henry,  "  it  is  a  thing 
as  well  done  at  once,  for  it  would  always  have 
been  hanging  over  him."' 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  he  is  reviving  pain- 
ful feehngs  that  might  have  slept  .^'" 

"  No  ;  they  would  not  have  slept  with  him  : 
they  haunted  him  every  where.  I  have  seen 
them  check  his  most  careless  tone — dim  his 
brightest  smile." 

"  I  cannot  think,""  said  Lady  De  Calmer, 
shuddering,  "  that  when  his  tears  fall  on  their 
graves,  he  will  not  feel  his  loss  more  real,  more 
certain.     I  could  not  bear  to  see  them." 

"  We  feel  grief  in  different  ways,  my  dearest 
Frances.     INIy  tears  have  fallen  there,  till  my 
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bursting  heart  lay  cold  and  motionless ;  and  if 
they  had  not,  I  should  never  have  smiled  again. 
Affliction  exhausts  itself  by  its  own  violence ; 
it  may  seem  more  philosophical  to  struggle 
with  it;  but  had  I  done  so,  I  should  have  borne 
an  oppressive  encreasing  weight  about  with  me, 
and  have  found  every  sort  of  happiness  dis- 
tasteful to  my  sick  mind.  Adolphus  will  suffer 
a  little  more  at  present,  but  he  will  find  benefit 
from  it  hereafter." 

Shrinking  as  Lady  De  Calmer  did  from 
every  species  of  emotion,  she  could  not  com- 
prehend how  its  indulgence  could  bring  relief ; 
but  satisfied  that  her  husband  must  be  right, 
she  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  tried  to  be  com- 
forted. 

Meanwhile,  Adolphus  pursued  his  journey ; 
and  as  he  advanced  towards  its  termination,  his 
impatience  encreased.  It  had  been  long  dark 
when  he  reached  the  hamlet  nearest  to  the 
house  which  his  mother  had  occupied.  He 
did  not  know  its  present  proprietors;  he 
did  not  wish  to  know  them.     It  was  not  diffi- 
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cult  to  wander  round   the  house    unobserved. 


and  he  determined  to  do  so  the  next  morning. 
It  was  an  autumnal  evening,  and  he  felt  the 
mountain  air  chill.  He  drew  his  chair  to  the 
fire,  and  pondered  over  the  days  that  were 
gone.  Suddenly  the  conviction  that  he  was  so 
near  the  mournful  object  of  his  journey,  stirred 
the  keen  wish  to  go  there  instantly.  He  threw 
up  the  sash, — there  was  a  strong  wind,  and  the 
clouds  sailed  rapidly  over  the  moon,  which  gave 
a  strong  though  intermitting  light.  Montresor 
left  the  humble  roof  that  had  sheltered  him, 
and  walked  swiftly  towards  the  rustic  church, 
whose  spire  glittered  through  the  deep  shade  of 
the  tall  cypress  and  dismal  yew.  He  heard  the 
blast  at  intervals  swell  over  the  hills  and  die 
along  the  valley  ;  he  saw  the  lofty  trees,  looking 
liigher  from  the  uncertain  light,  wave  their  long 
branches  with  sudden  violence,"  scattering  their 
leaves  in  showers  upon  him,  then  again  become 
erect  and  motionless.  He  stopped  to  look  back 
on  the  dreary  scene,  and  shuddered,  for  desola- 
tion was  also  in  his  heart.     He  proceeded  more 
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leisurely,  and  entered  the  churchyard  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  where  lay  his  mother  and 
sister.  He  followed  the  narrow  path  that 
wound  round  the  church,  which  was  in  shade  ; 
and,  as  he  turned  an  angle  of  the  humble  edifice, 
the  light  poured  full  on  the  monument  Lord  De 
Calmer  had  erected  to  Emily,  and  the  plain 
stone  beside  it,  which  marked  the  spot  where 
her  mother  reposed.  A  sudden  pang  transfixed 
the  heart  of  Adolphus,  and  arrested  his  steps. 
The  wounded  pride  and  tenderness  from  which 
he  had  so  often  suffered,  arose  with  redoubled 
force  as  he  beheld  the  unhonoured  grave  of  her 
who  gave  him  birth.  "  Deserted  in  life,  neg- 
lected in  death ,'''  murmured  he  ;  "  yet,  if  tears 
can  avail  thee  aught,  they  shall  hallow  thy  rest- 
ing-place, my  mother !" 

He  leaned  against  the  mouldering  wall,  with- 
out the  courage  to  approach  nearer.  There 
was  a  long  interval  of  calm ;  and  through  the 
sudden,  deathlike  stillness,  Montresor  thought 
he  heard  the  language  of  complaint.  He  lis- 
tened— it  was  indeed  the  struggling  breath  of 
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grief;  the  gasp,  the  long-drawn  sigh,  the  stifled 
sob  of  one  who,  weeping,  fears  to  break  the 
sacred  quietness  of  death  !  The  affliction  of  a 
stranger  affected  the  saddened  mind  of  Adol- 
phus.  "  How  many  breaking  hearts,""  thought 
he,  "  are  perhaps  now  seeking  in  silence  and  so- 
litude a  faint  relief,  and  seeking  it  in  vain !"" 
He  looked  around  him,  for  something  moved ; 
— it  was  only  a  heap  of  leaves,  raised  in  a  whirl- 
wind, to  be  again  scattered  on  the  earth :  yet, 
as  the  circle  of  brightness  from  the  orb  of  light 
grew  broader,  he  distinctly  perceived  the  pros- 
trate form  of  a  woman,  and  with  wonder  saw 
she  was  kneeling  on  his  sister's  grave.  He  bent 
forward  :  the  figure  arose !  Who  could  mis- 
take that  noble  form, — that  simple  air  of  gran- 
deur,— that  full  dark  eye,  that  shone  more  softly 
through  tears  ?  Not  Adolphus ;  who  now 
gazed  on  Isabella  Albany,  while  the  glow  of 
affection  stirred  within  his  full  heart,  and  his 
gloomy  spirit  half  bounded  into  day  at  the  un- 
expected view  of  her  who  shared  his  sorrows. 
Yet  he  did  not  speak.  He  watched  her  eagerly, 
VOL.  IL  I 
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— he  could  have  knelt  to  bless  her,  but  he 
could  not  speak.  She  stood  beside  the  monu- 
ment ;  she  looked  upwards,  and  something  like 
a  smile  gleamed  across  that  mild  countenance. 
Tears  hung  on  her  cheek,  like  the  morning  dew 
glittering  on  the  fresh  leaves.  She  bent  over 
the  marble  and  wrote  something, —  she  sighed — 
pressed  her  lips  on  the  word  she  had  written — 
then  struck  into  the  path,  and  passed  uncon- 
sciously close  to  the  brother  of  her  whom  she 
mourned.  He  did  not  move.  He  followed  her 
with  his  eye,  saw  her  turn  to  take  another  look 
at  the  spot  she  had  quitted,  and  almost  instant- 
ly merge  in  the  surrounding  obscurity. 

Darkness  seemed  once  more  to  steal  over 
the  mind  of  Adolphus :  he  was  again  alone ; 
yet  was  it  with  a  holier,  less  bitter  feeling,  than 
he  had  indulged  on  leaving  the  inn,  that  he  now 
pressed  the  earth  that  concealed  all  that  re- 
mained of  two  beings  he  had  so  dearly  prized. 
The  tombstone,  recording  his  mother^s  depar- 
ture, was  in  every  respect  like  those  which  lay 
scattered  around,  except  that  it  had  no  epitaph ; 
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not  a  line  of  praise — not  a  word  of  sorrow ! 
This  was  a  trifle  indeed  ;  but  the  heart  of  her 
son  did  not  the  less  bleed  at  it.  He  reproached 
himself  for  clinging  thus  to  the  world,  on  the 
very  brink  of  that  "  narrow  house,"  to  which  all 
of  us  are  hastening. 

"  These   things   appear   otherwise   to  her," 
thought  he;    and  the  conviction    calmed  him. 
When  he  read  the   inscription  on  his  sister's 
monument,  he  searched  for  the  word  Isabella 
had  >vritten  :  it  was  simply  "  Renascentur ;"  and 
in  that  holy  hope  alone  he  felt  there  was  com- 
fort.    As  he  bent  his  steps  back  to  the  house 
in  which  he  was  to  sleep,  he  thought  it  not  un- 
likely that  the  Albanys  would  be  there.     He 
was   mistaken.      No   travellers,   like   those   he 
described,  had  been  seen  on  the  road ;  no  vi- 
sitors were  knoAvn  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  as  Montresor  retired  to  rest,  he  could  not 
help  saying  to  himself,  "  Were  I  superstitious, 
I  should  believe  it  was  her  spirit ; — ^but  angels 
do  not  weep." 

Early  he  arose  on  the  following  day.     He 
I  S 
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walked  with  the  spmts  of  the  dead;  but  he 
sought  also  the  living.  As  the  morning  ad- 
vanced, he  beheld  a  travelling  equipage  at  a 
distance,  and  went  to  meet  it.  As  it  ascended 
the  hill,  the  travellers  walked ;  and  Adolphus 
soon  found  his  conjectures  verified.  Although 
scarcely  known  to  Mrs.  Albany,  he  found  that 
he  was  not  forgotten  by  her ;  and,  after  many 
kind  greetings,  that  lady  expressed  her  surprise 
at  meeting  him,  having  supposed  him  to  be 
with  Lord  De  Calmer ;  and  added,  that  it  was 
the  last  place  she  would  have  expected  to  see 
him  in.  Adolphus  looked  at  Isabella :  she 
smiled;  and  he  felt  that  by  her,  at  least,  he 
was  understood. 

"  This  is  really  magnificent  scenery,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Albany,  as  they  stopped  in  the 
steepest  part  of  the  ascent :  "  how  beautiful  is 
the  whole  vale !  at  least,  all  of  it  one  can  see 
here.  I  think  I  should  like,  though,  to  blot 
out  those  old  gloomy  trees  by  the  church ; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  churchyard,  which  may 
be  very   fine   for   lovers  of  the   picturesque ; 
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but  I  hate  melancholy  things  and  dismal  asso- 
ciations/"' 

Adolphus  was  standing  near  Isabella.     ''  Re- 
nascent iir,''^   he  repeated  in  a   low  voice,   then 
turned  to  answer  aloud  Mrs.  Albany's  remarks. 
Her  daughter  started  at  the  word,  and,  above 
all,  at  the  peculiar  emphasis  with  which  it  was 
uttered.     She  saw,  at  once,  that  she  had  not 
been  alone  the  evening  before;    and  a  strong 
feeling  of  commiseration  for  Montresor,   as  she 
acknowledged    how    much    keener    his    sorrow 
was  than  hers,  brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes. 
Adolphus  affected  to  gather  a  flower  from  the 
bank,    as   he  addressed  Isabella   in   low  tones 
of  gratitude  for  her  sympathy.     The  carriage 
had  stopped,  and,  with  a  lengthened  farewell 
to  the  stranger,    Mrs.  Albany,    her   daughter, 
and  grandson,  continued  their  journey.     Adol- 
phus  stood   on    the   brow  of  the  hill,   and  as 
he  looked  after  the  carriage,  it  was  not  with- 
out a  strong  feeling  of  hope,   that  the  friend 
of  Emily  would  not  a  second  time  refuse  him  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Adolphus  lingered  in  Wales  till  the  last 
vestige  of  summer  had  disappeared.  His  jour- 
ney, indeed,  extended  beyond  LangoUen,  which 
had  been  his  first  object.  He  had  been  so 
long  abroad,  rambling  from  place  to  place, 
that  somewhat  of  a  wandering  spirit  had  be- 
come natural  to  him;  and  he  continued  to 
move  about,  not  so  much  from  a  desire  to 
see  any  other  place,  as  from  a  weariness  of 
remaining  where  he  was.  As  winter  ap- 
proached, however,  he  thought  of  his  sister's 
fireside,  and  the  many  smiling  faces  that 
would  greet  him  there :  but  first  he  was  to 
go  to  Amesfort  Castle,  and  he  rather  wished 
it  over.     "  If  I  had  Isabella  there,"  thought 
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he,  "  I  should  not  feel  the  awkwardness  of  a 
first  visit   so  much.     She   could  always  ward 
off  any  painful  recollections.     She  would  take 
complete  possession  of  Lady  Amesfort !    she  is 
so  fond  of  Algernon  !    so  much  liked  by  the 
Earl !     It  would  be  quite  a  different  thing  if 
I  could  get  her  there."     He  did  not,  however, 
like  to  propose  it,  and  drove  into  the  park  with 
rather  gloomy  sensations.    The  party  at  the  Cas- 
tle were  just  assembled  for  dinner.     Adolphus 
was   presented   to    some  strangers,  greeted  by 
some  old  acquaintances,   and  the  constraint  of 
his  first  entrance  was  rapidly  wearing  off,  when 
the  folding-doors  of  the    saloon   were    thrown 
open,  and  Isabella  herself  appeared.     Miss  Al- 
bany smiled,  and  half  blushed  at  the  evident 
satisfaction  that  animated  the  countenance  and 
manner  of  her  old  friend.     The  Earl  and  Coun- 
tess exchanged  looks  which  were  not  lost  upon 
the  rest  of  the  company,  who,  in  their  respec- 
tive circles,  took  care  to  spread  the  report,  that 
Mr.  Montresor  had  returned  from  abroad  pur- 
posely to  marry  Miss  Albany;  that   the  wed- 
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ding  was  to  be  at  Amesfort  Castle ;  and  that 
they  were  only  waiting  for  General  Montresor, 
who,  having  quarrelled  with  his  son-in-law, 
Colonel  Dessamere,  would  of  course  leave  all 
his  property  to  his  nephew.  Some  ladies  went 
so  far  as  to  mention  the  materials  of  which  Isa- 
bella's wedding-dress  was  to  be  composed,  and 
the  French  patterns  Adolphus  had  brought 
over  for  her  !  Miss  Albany  was  certainly  not 
thinking  either  of  dress  or  foreign  fashions,  but, 
with  real  benevolence,  enjoying  the  happiness 
of  Lord  Amesfort  at  his  son's  return,  and  his 
very  obvious  look  of  content.  She  could  not, 
however,  long  remain  unobservant  of  the  change 
in  Adolphus's  manner  towards  herself;  and, 
though  flattered  by  the  eagerness  with  which 
both  the  Earl  and  Countess  hailed  every  symp- 
tom of  more  than  common  partiality  in  Mon- 
tresor, she  grew  impatient  of  the  attention  she 
excited,  and,  thinking  it  somewhat  ludicrous 
for  her  to  remain  at  Amesfort  Castle  until 
people  had  talked  Adolphus  into  the  belief  that 
he  was  in  love  with  her,  she  determined  upon  a 
speedy  retreat. 
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Lady  Amesfort  heard  her  announce  her  in- 
tention of  leaving  them,  with  very  visible  morti- 
fication. She  had  strong  reasons  for  wishing 
Montresor  married ;  for,  though  she  now  loved 
his  father  almost  as  passionately  as  she  had 
once  loved  him,  she  was  not  comfortable  in  his 
presence,  and  felt  that  she  could  never  urge 
him  to  make  the  Castle  his  home,  or  indeed 
wish  him  to  do  so.  To  oppose  Isabella,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  thing  to  be  thought  of:  there 
was  about  her  a  quiet  earnestness  which  showed 
the  inefficacy  of  representations  to  shake  her  re- 
solutions, and  no  one  who  knew  her  ever  made 
the  attempt.  She  went  then,  to  the  regret  of 
every  one,  which  was  loudly  expressed  by  all, 
save  Adolphus.  It  was  not  that  he  was  asham- 
ed of  saying  how  much  he  missed  her ;  no,  he 
was  only  astonished  at  it.  He  had  not  found 
out  the  gradual  change  in  his  feelings  till  thus 
forced  to  look  back  upon  them.  He  thought 
the  society  of  the  Castle  grown  inconceivably 
tiresome  ;  the  weather  so  much  worse  than  it 
used  to  be ;  the  country  very  flat ;  the  house 
I  5 
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cold.  As  he  sat  one  day  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  his  eyes  directed  to  the  fire,  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  "  Algernon  !  do  you  know  why 
Frances  does  not  come  here  ?  I  think  I  will  go 
and  see  what  she  is  about." 

"  I  think,"  said  Algernon,  "  you  cannot  be 
quiet  in  any  place  two  days  together  ;  I  sup- 
pose we  must  send  for  Isabella  to  cure  you  of 
the  fidgets." 

"  Pho  !"  cried  Adolphus,  and  resumed  his 
book,  of  which  he  read  several  pages  with 
great  rapidity,  without  once  discovering  that 
his  frolicksome  brother  had  put  back  his  mark, 
and  that  accordingly  he  was  very  perseveringly 
conning  over  the  same  sentences  he  had  looked 
at  the  day  before.  There  was  a  thaw,  too,  the 
next  day,  so  there  was  an  end  of  skating ;  and 
Adolphus,  who  was  now  completely  unhinged, 
made  such  serious  complaints  of  the  many 
disasters  that  had  befallen  him  within  the  last 
week,  (which  was  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  Miss  Albany's  departure,)  that  the  Earl 
advised  him,  with  as  serious  a  countenance  as 
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he  could  assume,  to  pay  his  promised  visit 
to  Mrs.  Albany,  by  way  of  a  change.  Mon- 
tresor  was  quite  grateful  to  his  father  for 
being  the  person  to  propose  it,  and  found  it 
very  easy  to  follow  his  advice  almost  immedi- 
ately. He  had  not  been  gone  above  ten  days>, 
when  Algernon  came  skipping  down  to  break- 
fast, with  a  letter  from  Frances. 

"  Come  away,  my  dear  Algernon,"  wrote 
Lady  De  Calmer ;  "  come  quickly,  or  you 
will  not  be  in  time  for  your  brother^s  marriage. 
I  have  not  yet  recovered  from  my  astonishment, 
nor  my  husband  from  his  ecstasy.  Mrs.  Alba- 
ny, who  seemed  to  have  imbibed  my  notion, 
that  Isabella  would  be  an  old  maid,  is  grown 
quite  young  upon  it.  Sir  Frederick  scowls, 
and  I  am  malicious  enough  to  enjoy  his  dis- 
comfort, almost  as  much  as  I  do  the  satisfac- 
tion of  others.  As  to  Adolphus,  from  whom 
I  used  to  think  it  a  great  matter  to  obtain 
a  smile,  he  can  now  laugh  outright.  Spirits 
are  a  very  catching  thing,  I  see  ;  for  even  I 
am    affected    by    the    general    contagion,    and 


find  myself  talking  much  faster,  and  moving 
much  quicker,  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life 
before.  If  your  mirth  encreases  in  any  thing 
like  the  same  proportion,  I  must  expect  to 
have  every  chair  and  table  in  my  house  bro- 
ken; and  have,  indeed,  serious  thoughts  of 
getting  spikes  put  to  my  windows,  lest,  in 
a  frolic,  you  should  think  fit  to  leap  out  of 
them.  It  is  etiquette,  I  believe,  to  speak  of 
the  bride  elect ;  but  she  gives  me  very  little 
to  say,  being  the  only  person  who  retains 
much  of  her  usual  manner.  I  don't  mean, 
that  she  looks  at  all  sorry  for  herself,  but  only 
rather  more  as  if  some  one  else  was  going 
to  be  married  than  she  herself.  Would  you 
believe  it  ?  my  brother  actually  took  a  panic 
at  last,  that  he  was  to  be  refused  ! — and  Isabella 
declares     *     *     * 

{Continuation  hy  Miss  Albany.) 

"  What  does  Isabella  declare,  I  wonder  ?  I 
would  not  let  Frances  finish,  for  fear  she  might 
assert  that  Isabella  asked  this  bashful  brother 
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of  hers.  After  having  so  long  and  gloriously 
sustained  my  character  for  prudery,  such  a 
confession  would  indeed  be  a  sinking  in  poetry, 
and  I  charge  you  on  no  account  to  believe  it. 
Not  that  I  am  much  afraid  that  you  would,  if 
I  told  you  so  myself;  for  I  expect  you  young 
saucy  things  I  have  seen  grow  up  before  my 
eyes,  will  find  it  as  much  as  your  powers  of 
faith  will  bear,  that  I  am  going  to  be  married 
at  all ;  and,  to  let  you  into  a  secret,  my  dear 
Algernon,  it  is  so  much  a  thing  out  of  my  way, 
that  I  very  often  think  I  must  be  dreaming. 
However,  so  many  people  are  dreaming  with 
me,  that  I  suppose  there  must  be  something  in 
it.  Tell  your  mother,  with  my  love,  that  it  is 
not  Lady  De  Calmer's  fault,  if  she  and  the  Earl 
have  not  been  properly  invited;  but  I  would 
not  hear  of  it,  because  I  had  the  vanity  to  ima- 
gine, you  would  all  like  better  to  have  us  at 
the  Castle  for  a  much  longer  period  than  we 
could  be  together  now.  I  leave  my  mother 
with  Frances,  and  go  home  for  a  short  time, 
to  make  arrangements  respecting  my  nephew ; 
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which    I    find    rather    harassing,    but    which 
Adolphus,  no  doubt,  will  easily  manage.     As 
soon  afterwards  as  possible  I  shall  be  with  you  ; 
so,  you  may  come  or  not,  as  you  like. 
"  Your  affectionate 

"  Isabella  Albany.'' 
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Within  that  meek,  fair  form  were  feelings  high, 
That  deem'd  not,  till  they  found  their  energy. 

Byron's  "Corsair.' 


To  Mrs.  *  *  *  * 


To  whom  can  I  better  dedicate  my  Recollec- 
tions of  Alicia,  than  to  you,  my  dear  Madam, 
who  knew  the  fair  original  ?  Time  and  sorrow 
had  indeed,  before  you  saw  her,  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  her  matchless  beauty ;  but  even  then 
enough  remained  to  excite  your  admiration, 
mixed,  perhaps,  with  the  charitable  regret 
that  the  powers  of  her  mind  should  be  so 
much  less  striking  than   the  brilliancy  of  her 
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eye.  You  knew  neither  what  her  situation 
then  was,  nor  what  it  had  been — how  strong- 
ly she  could  feel^,  and  how  nobly  she  could 
act.  I  rejoice  in  vindicating,  to  one  of  your 
candid  temper,  the  memory  of  a  friend,  en- 
deared to  me  no  less  by  the  real  excellence 
of  her  disposition,  than  by  her  successive 
misfortunes.  I  have  faithfully  related  what  I 
knew  of  her  story,  and  heard  of  her  senti- 
ments. 

My  anxiety  to  avoid  extraneous  matter,  or 
to  lend  to  a  mere  effort  of  memory  those 
embellishments  which  can  belong  properly 
only  to  a  work  of  imagination,  has  often,  I 
fear,  made  my  narrative  unconnected  and  de- 
sultory. To  you,  who  know  it  to  be  fact^  it 
may  however  still  wear  a  semblance  of  in- 
terest; and  in  that  hope  I  present  it  to  you, 
trusting   you   will    be   disposed    to    read    the 
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latter    part   with    the    same    indulgence    with 
which  you  perused  the  former. 

Ever,  dear  Madam, 

Your  sincere  admirer, 
And  affectionate 

Humble  Servant, 

The  Author. 


ALICIA 


CHAPTER  I. 

^Vho  doth  not  feel — until  his  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight ; 
His  changing  cheek — his  sinking  heart  confess 
The  might — the  majesty  of  loveliness  ? 

Bride  of  Abydos. 

"  You  will  never  get  Alicia's  consent ;  that  "*s 
all  I  pretend  to  say,  Captain  Neville,"  said  his 
submissive  spouse,  in  a  discontented  accent. 

"  Not  get  Alicia*'s  consent !"  retorted  the 
angry  Captain  ;  "  why,  then,  Madam,  1 11  have 
her  married  without  her  consent  !  Will  you 
not  listen  to  reason,  Mrs.  Neville  ?     Can  you 
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not   plainly    see,    that   if  we   don't  make   her 

marry  Lord  X ,  according  to  our  original 

plan,  she  will  be  taking  up  with  some  beggar 
of  her  own  choosing.  Don't  you  remember 
that  young  coxcomb  she  was  so  near  running 
off  with,  before  she  was  fifteen.?  Luckily,  I 
got  the  dog  shipped  off  for  India,  or  all  my 
hopes  would  have  been  blasted  by  his  whining 
folly,  and  the  girl's  vanity  !" 

"  Well,  if  she  is  vain,"  replied  the  fond  mo- 
ther, with  a  sigh,  "  no  one  has  so  good  a  right 
to  be  so ;  and  that,  you  know,  you  tell  her 
every  day." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  softened  Captain,  "  I  would 
not  spoil  her  beauty  by  fretting,  if  I  could  help 
it ;  but  marry  her  I  must,  and  will !"  he  added, 
his  muscles  again  stiffening  into  positiveness, 
''  and  so  you  may  tell  her." 

*'  I  must  beg  to  be  excused,"  said  Mrs. 
Neville,  in  an  accent  of  alarm.  "  You  know, 
no  one  can  manage  or  understand  your  daugh- 
ter but  yourself;  and  I  should  never  know 
what  to  say,  if  the  poor  girl  began  to  cry." 
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"  Yesj  yes,''  muttered  the  Captain  between 
his  teeth,  "  I  know  of  old  how  quickly  a  few 
tears  melt  the  little  sense  you  have  to  boast  of." 

"  INIy  love .?"  asked  the  lady,  who  had  long 
been  deaf. 

Her  love  answered  by  a  glance  of  contempt, 
and,  presently  pulling  the  bell  with  violence, 
desired  ISIiss  Neville  might  be  sent  to  him. 

"  Miss  Neville  is  not  in  the  house,  Sir,''  an- 
swered the  servant. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Ne\Tille,  how  is  this  .^"  said  her 
incensed  husband ;  "  how  can  you  suffer  your 
daughter  to  be  out  at  this  hour  ?  these  damp 
nights  will  destroy  her.  I  never  knew  such 
folly ;  there  is  time  enough  in  the  day  to  walk, 
when  people  can  see  their  way  before  them.  I 
am  surprised  at  your  permitting  it !" 

Poor  iNIrs.  Neville  might  have  said  she  had 
never  been  suffered  to  have  any  control  over 
her  daughter's  mind  or  actions;  but,  aware 
that  her  husband  knew  that  as  well  as  herself, 
she  mildly  answered,  she  would  seek  her. 

But,  in  her  absence,  the  Captain  would  have 
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nobody  to  scold  ;  — he  therefore  asked  her  by 
what  magic  she  expected  to  find  her  daughter 
in  the  dark,  when  she  could  not  guess  which 
road  she  had  taken  ;  and  continued  to  vent  his 
ill-humour,  and  bestow  on  his  wife  some  of 
those  gentle  blessings  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  pouring  upon  his  men  on  board-ship. 
Luckily  for  the  lady's  feelings,  she  was  not 
only,  as  we  have  before  observed,  extremely 
deaf,  but  she  was  also  so  well  accustomed  to 
language  of  that  nature,  that  she  never  even 
listened  to  it,  but  immediately  began  to  think 
of  something  else. 

We  are  glad  to  present  this  trait  of  wisdom 
to  our  readers,  because  it  was  the  only  one 
Mrs.  Neville  was  ever  known  to  have  been 
guilty  of.  The  Captain  stopped  in  the  midst 
of  an  oath,  and  his  wife  broke  off  her  reflections 
upon  the  work  in  her  hand,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment; for  both  looking  towards  the  window, 
descried  their  lovely  daughter. 

Alicia  Neville  slowly  advanced  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Park,  her  arms  crossed  on 
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her  breast;  her  head  bending  to  the  earth.  She 
seemed  rather  like  some  fairy  form  floating  in 
the  clear  moonshine,  than  an  animated  being. 
Her  father  forgot  his  anger  as  he  gazed  upon 
her,  and  her  mother's  eyes  filled  with  tears  of 
admiration  and  delight.  Alicia  paused,  and 
leaned  against  the  pedestal  of  a  figure  of  Her- 
cules, not  from  fatigue  of  body,  but  lassitude 
of  mind.  She  felt  weary,  but  she  knew  not  of 
what ;  she  endeavoured  to  give  additional  inte- 
rest to  the  favourite  scene  before  her,  by  the 
recollection  of  other  times  and  feelings.  In 
vain  she  strove  to  conj  ure  up  the  figure  of  him 
she  once  had  sworn  to  love  for  ever ;  in  vain 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  rising  moon,  and 
thought  that  he  too  might  be  looking  at  it. 
These  methods  of  exciting  interest  had  been 
tried  too  often,  and  languid  was  the  feeling 
they  produced.  Imagination  refused  to  give 
back  the  form  that  two  years  had  nearly  obli- 
terated from  her  memory. 

Alicia  was  not  inconstant ;  she  was  romantic 
from  nature,  listless  from  idleness.     Her  gene- 
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rous  mind  was  early  debased  by  flattery,  and 
enervated  by  unbounded  indulgence.  She  soon 
felt  that  her  influence  at  home,  and  considera- 
tion abroad,  were  owing  to  her  beauty,  and  she 
naturally  prized  it  as  the  quality  from  which 
she  derived  all  her  pleasures.  The  first  person 
who  taught  her  to  appreciate  this  gift  as  a 
blessing,  met  with  more  than  indulgence  from 
the  then  childish  Alicia.  She  was  too  generous 
not  to  fancy  herself  in  love  with  a  man  so  much 
in  love  with  her.  He  had  no  fortune — so  much 
the  better ;  she  should  prove  her  disinterested- 
ness by  accepting  him.  Frank  and  affectionate, 
she  flew  to  her  father,  with  the  certainty  of  be- 
ing approved  by  him.  Captain  Neville  sent 
her  to  her  nursery  and  her  lover  abroad.  Ali- 
cia received  a  letter  from  him,  telling  her  the 
Captain  had  procured  a  situation  for  him  in 
India,  upon  condition  of  his  giving  up  all  hopes 
of  her. 

Miss  Neville  wept  at  first  in  despair ;  but 
she  had  read  too  many  novels  not  to  have  heard 
of  forged  letters,  cruel  parents,  &c.  &c.     She 
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remained  satisfied  that  her  lover  was  not,  could 
not  be  to  blame,  and  that  there  was  some  plot 
to  marry  her  to  some  one  else.  This  imaginary 
plot  she  determined  to  resist  most  vigorously, 
and  inwardly  vowed  eternal  fidehty  to  her  in- 
jured lover.  Time,  however,  passed  away,  and 
she  heard  no  more  of  him,  or  of  any  other  pre- 
tender. She  still,  however,  continued  to  think 
herself  the  victim  of  love,  while  in  fact  she  was 
only  the  victim  of  ennui  and  exaggerated  sensi- 
bihty,  and  sighed  over  the  vacuum  of  thought, 
the  monotony  of  existence,  with  the  firm  per- 
suasion that  her  sighs  were  caused  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  man  whom  she  had  almost  forgotten 

Alicia  was  aroused  from  the  reverie  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  by  the  voice  of  her  mo- 
ther.    She  instantly  approached  the  window. 

"  Your  father  wants  to  speak  to  you,  my 
dear,""  said  jNIrs.  Neville. 

Alicia  entered.  "  You  need  not  stand  before 
me,  in  that  way,"  said  Captain  Neville,  "  as  if 
you  were  in  a  hurry  to  be  gone ;  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you." 

K  2 
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She  seated  herself  in  silence :  her  father 
fidgetted  in  his  arm-chair,  took  a  pinch  of 
snuiF,  and  knew  not  how  to  begin.  Alicia, 
tenderly  replaced  a  cushion  that  had  ceased 
to  support  the  Captain's  gouty  foot.  She  ap- 
peared so  lovely  as  she  bent  over  him,  she  had 
so  fascinating  an  air  of  softness  and  interest, 
such  a  bright,  fresh,  transparent  look  of  youth, 
that  her  father's  eyes  lost  all  their  sternness 
as  they  fell  upon  her. 

"  This  little  white  hand,''  said  he,  affection- 
ately taking  hers,  "  must  not  be  entirely  mo- 
nopolized by  a  parent :  soon  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  conferring  it  on  one  as  worthy  of  my 
Alicia,  as  any  one  can  be." 

Miss  Neville's  hand  grew  cold  in  her  fa- 
ther's grasp.  She  lifted  her  beautiful  eyes  to 
his  face,  with  such  a  beseeching  expression, 
that  he  half  determined  to  let  her  have  her  own 
way ;  but  ambition  soon  extinguished  the  first 
feeling  of  compunction  at  distressing  her.  He 
hod  reasons  too  for  this  marriage,  which  none 
knew  but  himself,  and  which,  indeed,  were  most 
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cogent.  With  a  look  of  assumed  severity,  there- 
fore, he   told  her  his  intentions  concerning  her 

marriage  with  Lord  ,   made  a  pompous 

display  of  all  the  advantages  of  birth  and  for- 
tune which  his  Lordship  possessed,  and  enu- 
merated as  many  of  his  good  qualities  as 
his  memory  or  his  imagination  presented  him 
with. 

At  first  he  was  rejoiced  at  the  calm  with 
which  his  orders  were  received;  but  tired  at  last 
of  getting  no  answer,  he  turned  abruptly  to- 
wards his  daughter,  and  was  shocked  at  the 
deadlv  paleness  of  her  face. 

"  A\liy,  my  dear  child !'"  he  exclaimed, 
half  vexed  and  half  irritated,  "  what  can  be 
the  matter  with  you  t  You  are  the  only  Miss 
of  seventeen  I  ever  heard  of,  who  would  not 
be  dehghted  with  such  good  fortune.  Come,  be 
a  reasonable  girl ;  consider  of  it  at  your  leisure  ; 
make  up  your  mind  as  quickly  as  you  can,  for 
you  know  I  am  not  to  be  disobeyed." 

"  May  I  not  hope  for  some  delay,  at  least  ?'' 
asked  his  trembling  daughter. 
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"  Harkye,  young  lady,"  said  the  Captain ; 
^'  no  trifling  with  me :  you  want  it  to  be  put  off, 
in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  it  entirely.  You 
know  1  am  determined:  when  I  have  said  a 
thing,  it  must  be  done ;  the  sooner  the  better ;  so 
you  need  not  talk  upon  the  subject." 

Alicia  bowed  her  head  with  an  air  rather  of 
pride  than  submission.  It  did  not  escape  her 
father  ;  but  he  did  not  fear  any  decided  opposi- 
tion on  her  part,  for  he  knew  her  to  be  helpless 
and  timid  ;  and  he  expected  that  a  little  praise, 
the  next  morning,  would  disperse  the  cloud 
which  now  hung  upon  her  brow. 

Captain  Neville,  although  a  violent  man, 
wanted  not  either  sense  or  penetration  in  his 
judgment  of  women ;  however,  he  betrayed  nei- 
ther. Occupied  with  his  profession  at  the  time 
of  life  that  we  are  most  open  to  impressions 
from  others,  he  lived  little  in  their  society  ;  and 
when  he  sought  them,  it  was  with  the  sort  of 
feeling  with  which  a  man,  buried  in  study,  es- 
capes for  a  moment  from  mental  fatigue  to 
skim  through  the  pages  of   a  novel  which  he 
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despises  and  condemns.  In  his  eyes,  therefore, 
the  highest  merit  of  woman  was  her  beauty ; 
her  greatest  talent,  that  of  trifling  agreeably. 
He  felt  not  that  even  to  do  that  well  denotes 
a  mind,  that  better  directed  might  do  better 
things. 

He  married,  for  love,  a  very  pretty  girl ;  but 
his  profession  called  him  often  from  home,  and 
at  each  return  he  found  his  wife  less  young 
and  less  pretty.  Youth,  health,  and  high  spirits, 
were  ^Irs.  Neville's  principal  charms.  She  had 
a  large  family ;  most  of  them  died  when  a  few- 
years  old.  She  had  no  particular  sensibility  or 
extraordinary  strength  of  feeling ;  but  she  was 
a  mother,  and  in  the  grave  of  her  children  was 
quickly  buried  her  health  and  spirits.  Her 
freshness  gone,  her  bright  colours  flown,  her 
graceful  figure  deprived  of  its  strength  and 
elasticity,  she  was  no  longer  the  being  Captain 
Ne^'ille  had  adored. 

For  a  moment,  he  endeavoured  to  find  a  com- 
panion in  his  wife ;  he  fretted  at  her  folly,  and 
soon  destroyed  by  his  violence  and  ill-humour 
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that  liveliness  which  he  had  formerly  so  much 
admired.  His  contempt  for  women  encreased ; 
and  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  only 
remaining  son,  he  delayed  his  return  home,  and 
scarce  bestowed  a  thought  upon  his  surviving 
daughters.  Time,  and  increasing  infirmities, 
warned  him  to  quit  his  fatiguing  profession. 

He  came  home  to  be  nursed,  with  a  fortune 
much  encreased,  but  with  a  temper  soured  still 
more  than  ever  by  the  sense  of  his  injustice  to 
his  family.  He  could  not  help  feeling  he  was 
grown  old,  but  he  was  shocked  and  surprised  to 
find  his  wife  so  too.  She  was  not  even  the 
wreck  of  loveliness ;  she  was  a  pale,  placid- 
looking  being,  seeing  badly,  hearing  worse, 
dressing  like  her  housekeeper,  and  talking  (for 
converse  she  could  not)  of  her  neighbour's  din- 
ners, her  children's  health,  and  her  dreams 
about  the  Captain's  return. 

He  was  quickly  reconciled  to  this  terrible 
change  in  his  wife,  or  rather  he  forgot  every 
thing  about  her  when  he  beheld  his  eldest 
daughter.     She  was   about   fourteen,   and   the 
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perfection  and  brilliancy  of  her  beauty  trans- 
ported him.  He  was  well  enough  pleased  with 
the  youngest  too,  who,  hardly  seven  years  old, 
had  all  the  loveliness  once  possessed  by  her  mo- 
ther, with  a  frank,  affectionate  disposition,  and 
that  sort  of  keenness  of  intellect  which  so  often 
passes  for  understanding.  She  was  of  an  age 
to  be  a  pleasant  plaything  for  Captain  Neville ; 
and  if  he  idolized  the  beautiful  and  gentle 
Alicia,  he  laughed  at  the  sprightliness  of  Lucy, 
and  bore  from  her  thoughtless  tongue  a  degree 
of  sauciness  which  would  have  inflamed  him 
with  rage  if  proceeding  from  any  one  older 
than  his  merry  daughter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

La  f^icit^  est  dans  le  gout,  et  non  pas  dans  les  choses ; 
et  c'est  par  avoir  ce  qu'on  aime  qu'on  est  heureux,  non 
par  avoir  ce  que  les  autres  trouvent  aimables. 

Maximes  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

Miss  Neville  spent  the  night  in  weighing 
her  father's  words,  and  determining  her  own 
conduct.  She  required  great  occasions  to  call 
forth  the  vigour  of  her  character,  but  she  was 
by  nature  enterprising  and  resolute.  The  adu- 
lation she  received  had  warped  her  mind ;  she 
had  no  longer  energy  for  trifles :  it  was  by 
sweetness  and  beauty  she  gained  every  thing; 
she  sought,  therefore,  only  to  be  more  lovely, 
and  more  gentle  :  the  fire  of  her  dark  eye  gave 
place  to  sickly  languor ;    her  voice,  powerful 
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and  flexible,  was  taught  to  produce  no  tones 
but  those  faint  melodious  ones,  those  half- 
breathed  accents  which  suited  her  romantic 
sensibility. 

Naturally  generous,  she  early  imbibed  a  false 
idea  of  greatness  of  soul :  she  persuaded  her- 
self it  existed  solely  in  sacrifices.  She  knew  the 
arbitrary  disposition  of  her  father.  She  felt  she 
could  only  escape  the  marriage  proposed,  by 
one  still  worse.  But  her  own  fate  was  not  what 
troubled  her.  Her  beauty  and  sweetness  were 
weapons  of  which  she  had  often  seen  the  power; 
she  felt  sure  wath  them  of  never  being  ill-treated : 
and  as  to  mental  misery,  what  romantic  lady  in 
her  teens  but  would  rejoice  to  devote  herself  to 
it,  when  it  would  prove  her  constancy  to  her 
lover  r 

"  No,^'  said  AHcia,  "  I  have  sworn  to  love 
Edward  for  ever  ;  and  shall  he  hear  that,  re- 
gardless of  my  vow,  I  am  married  to  a  man 
whose  age  and  attractions  render  him  a  possible 
object  of  attachment  to  me.^  Shall  he  suppose 
I  have   sacrificed   him    to   rank  and   fortune? 
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— that  I  am  inconstant,  or  have  sold  myself 
a  willing  slave  to  grandeur  ?  Forbid  it,  Hea- 
ven !  Yes,  I  will  marry,  since  marry  I  must ; 
but  he  whom  I  shall  choose,  will  save  me  from 
such  foul  suspicions.  He  has  no  wealth  with 
which  to  bribe  me,— no  titles,  to  outshine  my 
Edward.  His  age,  his  talents,  his  information, 
will  make  my  choice  respectable,  even  in  my 
father's  eyes,  and  Edward — will  acquit  me." 

Thus  wantonly  did  the  romantic  Alicia  rush 
upon  her  fate,  and  sacrifice  herself  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  sacrifice;  for  a  little,  a  very 
little  steady  reflection,  would  have  taught  her 
how  indifferent  she  really  was  to  this  absent 
lover.  Oh  !  if,  in  this  outset  of  life,  one  friendly 
voice  had  raised  itself,  one  judicious  counsel 
been  offered,  to  warn  the  young  adventurer  of 
the  rocks  on  which  it  was  so  easy  to  strike, — 
the  beautiful,  the  gentle,  the  aff'ectionate  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Neville,  would  have  been  a  very 
different  being — would  have  had  a  very  diffe- 
rent fate.  But  where  should  she  seek  advice  ? — 
from  a  fond,  passive  mother,  whose  arguments 
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would  be  without  effect,  as  her  intellect  was 
without  strength  ? — from  a  sister,  whose  tender 
age  allowed  not  of  the  possibility  of  her  judg- 
ing?— from  companions,  who,  awed  by  supe- 
rior beauty  and  superior  fortune,  were  rather 
her  followers  than  her  friends,  and  who,  she 
felt,  envied  more  than  they  loved  her  ?  Alas  !  it 
was  on  her  own  mind  alone  that  Miss  Neville 
could  rest ;  and  even  if  that  mind  had  been 
cultivated  and  strengthened  by  education,  how 
fallible  must  be  the  judgment  of  seventeen  ! — 
how  unfortunate  the  girl  who  has  no  other  to 
depend  upon  ! 

Miss  Neville  descended  to  breakfast  with 
that  serenity  of  countenance  which  accompanies 
a  fixed  resolution.  Her  mother  saw  in  it  only 
the  return  of  her  good-humour  ;  and  although 
she  wondered  at  the  apparently  easy  acquies- 
cence of  hei  daughter,  she  rejoiced  in  it  too 
much  to  examine  the  probable  reasons.  In- 
deed, Mrs.  Neville  had  no  genius  for  investi- 
gation :  it  was  nothing  new  to  her  not  to  un- 
derstand  those    about    her  ;    and   as   the   few 
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opinions  she  professed,  were  more  the  result  of 
impressions  than  calculations,  she  changed  them 
with  the  utmost  facility,  and,  when  fairly  dis- 
missed from  her  mind,  soon  forgot  that  ever 
they  had  been  hers. 

Captain  Neville  was  too  full  of  his  own  plans 
and  projects  to  attend  much  to  his  daughter, 
and  was  only  glad  to  escape  the  tears  and  pray- 
ers he  had  expected.  The  morning  was  far 
advanced,  and  the  eyes  of  the  impatient  Alicia 
had  often  wandered  to  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  as  often  wondered  at  the  lagging 
hand  of  Time,  when  she  heard  the  galloping 
of  horses ;  and  soon  her  suspense  was  relieved 
by  her  mother's  saying,  "  Here  comes  Mr. 
Clairville.     I  think  he  lives  here."" 

In  spite  of  the  observation,  Mrs.  Neville  had 
never  thought  of  the  attraction  which  thus  re- 
gularly brought  her  visitor  at  the  same  hour ; 
not  that  she  by  any  means  undervalued  her 
daughter's  charms,  but  that  she  thought  a  man 
of  Mr.  Clairville's  time  of  life,  with  a  daughter 
grown  up,  could  not  presume  to  think  of  her 
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beautiful  Alicia.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  good- 
natured  \isitor  had  often  sought  to  lower  his 
conversation  to  a  level  with  Mrs.  Neville's  un- 
derstanding :  that  level  was  not  easily  found ; 
and  Mr.  Clairville  fatigued  himself,  but  failed 
to  amuse  her, — so  completely,  indeed,  that 
whenever  he  called,  she  discovered  she  had 
some  employment  that  carried  her  out  of  the 
room. 

She  qiutted  them,  as  usual,  on  this  day ;  and 
Alicia,  who  was  eager  in  the  execution  of  her 
plan,  and  dreaded  her  mother's  return,  scarce 
waited  for  the  opening  Mr.  Clairville's  passion- 
ate admiration  gave  her,  to  consent  to  become 
his  wife  on  condition  of  their  marriage  taking 
place  immediately.  This  was  not  likely  to  be  an 
objection  to  i\Ir.  Clairville;  neither  did  Alicia's 
motives  (which  she  very  candidly  confessed  to 
him)  prove  any ;  for,  although  Mr.  Clairville 
read  in  it  more  fevered  sensibility  than  cool 
judgment,  he  was  too  much  in  love  to  quarrel 
with  any  feeling  that  threw  the  beautiful  Alicia 
into  his  arms.     In  short,  their  plans  were  well 
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laid,  and  executed  without  difficulty ;  and,  five 
days  from  that  time,  Alicia  wrote  to  her  father 
and  mother  to  implore  their  forgiveness  for 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Clairville. 

Mrs.  Neville  wept,  and  knew  not  what  to 
think:  the  Captain  stormed  and  swore,  and 
wrote  to  say  he  gave  her  up  for  ever ;  that  she 
should  never  more  appear  before  him ;  that  he 
would  not  give  her  a  farthing,  and  should  try 
to  forget  he  ever  had  so  undutiful  a  child. 
Alicia  shuddered  as  she  read  his  enraged  epis- 
tle, and  almost  repented  the  rash  step  she  had 
taken. 

Mr.  Clairville  smiled — "  Do  not  alarm  your- 
self, my  best  love,"  said  he ;  "  this  is  too  violent 
to  be  lasting." 

He  was  right.  The  Captain  took  a  worse  fit 
of  the  gout  than  usual :  he  wanted  his  daughter 
to  nurse  him ;  and  though  he  was  too  proud  to 
send  for  her,  he  readily  acceded  to  the  prayer 
of  little  Lucy,  "  that  sister  might  come  in  for 
one  minute."  He  refused,  however,  to  see  Mr. 
Clairville;  and  that  gentleman  was  aware  the 
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resolution  was  likely  to  be  kept ;  for  if  he  for- 
gave his  son-in-law,  he  must  give  his  daughter  a 
portion, — and  there  were  objections  to  that, 
which  his  magnificent  style  of  living  did  not 
conceal  from  jNIr.  Clairville. 

Alicia,  however,  who  respected  her  husband 
more  than  she  loved  him,  did  not  feel  very  un- 
happy at  a  coolness  between  him  and  Captain 
Neville,  which  would  not  in  any  way  affect  her 
comfort ;  and,  delighted  at  being  again  received 
into  her  father's  favour,  she  wished  for  no- 
thing else.  Totally  ignorant  of  every  thing 
relating  to  money,  Mrs.  Clairville  was  as  well 
satisfied  to  receive  it  from  her  husband,  as  she 
had  formerly  been  in  accepting  it  from  her 
father.  Accustomed  to  luxuries,  which  her  pa- 
rents had  constantly  showered  upon  her,  she 
did  not  wonder  at  a  doating  husband  encreas- 
ing,  if  possible,  in  indulgence.  It  was  to  her 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  praises  he 
continually  bestowed  on  her  beauty,  or  the 
effect  it  excited  when  she  appeared  in  the 
world. 
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Never  had  she  been  seen  any  where  without 
exciting  a  general  buzz  of  admiration,  that  ran 
through  the  circle  where  she  stood.  It  was  not 
extraordinary  that  it  should  continue  to  follow 
her,  and  be  expressed  with  more  elegance  in 
the  more  polished  societies  in  which  she  now 
moved.  Her  vanity  might  be  confirmed,  but 
could  hardly  be  encreased :  it  might  strike 
deeper  to  the  very  root  of  the  character ;  but 
was  not  in  outward  appearance  either  assuming 
or  impertinent,  for  it  was  nothing  new. 

A  wise  man,  it  might  be  supposed,  would 
have  sought  to  rectify  the  slight  flaws  in  the 
mind  of  so  amiable  a  being ;  but  a  man  of  ta- 
lents is  not  necessarily  a  man  of  right  feeling. 
Neither  the  genius  nor  the  benevolence  of  Mr. 
Clairville  had  guarded  him  against  those  tenets 
of  infidelity  which  were  just  at  that  time  avow- 
ed every  where,  under  the  specious  mask  of  phi- 
losophy. If  it  was  impossible  entirely  to  chill 
a  heart  replete  with  pure  and  noble  feelings,  it 
gave  to  his  character  a  cast  of  selfishness  that 
told  him  it  was  a  duty  to  be  as  happy  as  it  was 
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possible  in  this  world,  without  intentionally 
hurting  others;  and  when  happiness  was  no 
longer  to  be  found,  it  would  be  a  folly  to  stay 
lamenting  it. 

Thus,  with  the  determination  to  make  the 
best  of  life,  and  quit  it  the  moment  he  could 
find  no  good  in  it,  he  shrunk  from  the  labour 
of  rectifying  errors  in  the  judgment  and  educa- 
tion of  his  wife,  when  her  beauty  and  her  sweet- 
ness were  enough  to  make  him  happy,  and  he 
fondly  hoped  his  indulgence  would  ever  make 
her  so.  Her  very  helplessness  interested  him ; 
and  if  a  remark  of  hers,  which  did  not  an- 
nounce any  maturity  of  understanding,  some- 
times wounded  his  ear,  she  was  so  young  and 
so  lovely  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  dis- 
gusted ! 

It  was  rather  a  misfortune  for  Alicia,  that 
she  was  not  more  glaringly  absurd,  as  that 
might  possibly  have  roused  her  husband,  who 
really  loved  her,  to  take  some  pains  to  enlight- 
en a  mind  that  for  want  of  culture  and  guid- 
ance was  daily  losing  every  faculty  which  Na- 
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ture  had  meant  to  be  bright  and  powerful. 
Thus,  by  a  singularity  of  fate,  Mrs.  Clairville 
was  the  wife  of  a  man  of  strong  abilities,  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  long  past  the  giddy 
period  of  youth,  without  having  a  better  chance 
of  becoming  a  sensible  woman,  than  while  re- 
siding with  a  silly  mother  and  a  capricious 
father. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

*'  Then  for  a  while,  in  giddy  noise. 
The  revels  shake  the  plain  ; 
One  hour  is  spent  in  empty  joys, 
And  all  beyond  is  pain.'' 

"  What  can  take  you  out  so  early  this 
morning,  ^Ir.  Clairville .''''  said  Alicia,  a  few 
months  after  their  marriage. 

"  I  am  going  to  fetch  my  daughter  from 
school,"  he  replied.  "  Do  you  not  know  that 
this  is  holiday  time  .^'' 

"  I  did  not  know  ]\Iiss  Clairville  had  been  at 
a  school.'' 

"  Indeed!'^  said  her  husband,  smiling ;  "where 
then  could  you  fancy  I  had  hid  her .''" 

"  I  never  thought  about  it,""  said  she,  in  a 
pensive  tone. 
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Alarmed  by  her  manner,  the  affectionate  Mr. 
Clairville  eagerly  asked  of  what  she  was 
thinking. 

"  That  I  have  been  the  means,^'  said  she, 
after  a  momentary  hesitation,  "  of  keeping  your 
daughter  at  school,  when  she  is  old  enough  to 
be  at  home.  I  am  afraid  she  will  be  angry 
with  me — that  she  will  dislike  me;"  and  her 
bright  eyes  swam  in  tears. 

"  Dislike  you  !"  passionately  exclaimed  her 
husband ;  "if  any  one  could  be  found  capable 
of  such  a  sentiment,  it  would  never  be  my 
daughter." 

Alicia  smiled  languidly ;  but  neither  Mr. 
Clairville's  praises  nor  his  caresses  could  per- 
fectly restore  her  spirits,  which  something  like 
a  consciousness  of  injustice  towards  her  hus- 
band's child  sunk  to  a  painful  degree.  She 
prepared,  however,  to  atone  to  Lydia  Clairville 
for  the  neglect  she  had  experienced,  by  every 
kindness  and  attention  in  her  power.  Here, 
then,  was  an  opportunity  of  fortifying  by  exer- 
tion all  the  better  feelings  of  the  lovely  Alicia ; 
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but,  alas  !  it  was  not  her  fate  to  be  useful  and 
rational. 

^liss  Clairville  arrived,  and  received  all  the 
promises  of  affection  on  the  part  of  her  youth- 
ful stepmother  ^vith  a  proud  taciturnity  and 
cold  reserve,  which  not  even  the  presence  of 
her  father  could  induce  her  to  dissemble. 
Alicia's  heart  was  chilled  ;  but  still  she  con- 
tinued her  cares,  and  even  her  tenderness,  with 
the  humihtv  of  a  timid  beincr  who  fears  to 
have  offended,  rather  than  with  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Clairville's  \nfe. 

His  daughter,  however,  was  not  to  be  won. 
This  young  lady  was  about  sixteen  :  there  was 
nothing  in  her  appearance  or  manner  to  render 
her  in  the  least  remarkable.  With  a  very  high 
spirit,  which  did  not  quite  amount  to  ill-temper, 
she  had  a  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous  and 
unbounded  admiration  for  genius.  She  was  not 
devoid  of  kindness  to  those  who  were  not  in  her 
way,  or  of  general  good  feelings  ;  but  she  had  no 
sensibility  ; — therefore,  it  was  not  by  the  heart, 
but  the  head,  she  was  to  be  led.     Mr.  Clair- 
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ville's  talents,  information,  and  time  of  life,  all 
secured  to  him  his  daughter  s  obedience ;  but  he 
was  almost  the  only  person  to  whom  she  thought 
obedience  due.  Piqued  at  the  former  neglect 
of  her  stepmother,  half  envious  of  her  brilliant 
beauty,  and  half  jealous  of  the  unbounded  love 
which  her  husband  showed  for  her,  Lydia  sur- 
veyed her  with  no  conciliating  feeling. 

To  a  mind  of  sensibility,  the  endearing  gen- 
tleness of  the  beautiful  Alicia,  her  unbounded 
indulgence,  her  care  to  avoid  wounding  the 
being  thrown  upon  her  protection,  either  by 
constraint  or  carelessness,  would  have  been  a 
proof  of  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  feelings,  and  the  kindness  of  her 
heart.  But  Lydia,  awake  only  to  the  charms 
of  intellect,  was  rather  provoked  at,  than  grate- 
ful for,  the  softness  of  her  stepmother.  De- 
cided in  her  own  opinions  and  feelings,  she  de- 
livered them  without  consideration  or  reserve, 
and  in  that  quick  tone,  and  with  that  sharp 
manner,  which  defies  argument  and  silences 
opposition.     By  degrees,    the  timid  Alicia   al- 
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most  learned  to  dread  the  school-girl,  and  sen- 
sible that  she  possessed  more  information  than 
herself,  she  shrunk  from  all  contest  with  her, 
and  was  ready  to  yield  even  before  she  was  re- 
quired to  do  so. 

Lydia's  contempt  for  the  ignorance,  the  irre- 
solution, and  the  bashfulness  of  ''  the  Beauty," 
as  she  called  her,  encreased  daily  :  she  took  lit- 
tle pains  to  conceal  it,  except  before  her  father, 
to  whom  she  still  looked  up,  although  not  with 
the  same  degree  of  reverence  which  she  had  felt 
for  him  before  she  was  witness  to  the  hourly 
encrease  of  praise  and  devotion  he  offered  up 
at  the  shrine  of  the  lovely  and  beloved  Alicia. 
Mr.  Clairvalle  felt  this ;  and  conscious  that  his 
daughter's  manner  to  his  wife  showed  that  in 
her  heart  she  despised  her,  and  also  contributed 
to  attach  a  degree  of  ridicule  to  his  own  impas- 
sioned expressions,  he  grew  reserved  and  stiff 
in  her  presence. 

Alicia  thought  him  ill ;  but  Lydia,  less  gene- 
rous, persuaded  herself  that  her  father  had  been 
prejudiced  against  her  by  his  wife's  representa- 
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tions.  This  feeling  was  probably  encreased 
by  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved  the 
dislike  of  Mrs.  Clairville ;  and  it  now  became  in 
her  mind  a  decided  thing,  that  Alicia's  gentle- 
ness was  assumed,  as  becoming  to  a  beauty  ;  and 
that  those  large  black  eyes,  which  sudden  emo- 
tion would  cause  to  flash  with  meaning  usually 
buried  in  her  own  breast,  had  betrayed  the  se- 
cret of  her  character,  and  were  veiled,  in  general, 
in  artificial  softness. 

Believing  she  had  convicted  her  of  hypocrisy, 
Lydia's  contempt  had  encreased,  and,  with  it, 
that  share  of  pertness  which  generally  falls 
to  the  lot  of  school-misses.  Mrs.  Clairville  was 
vexed, — she  was  even  half  angry ;  but  Lydia  was 
so  completely  in  her  power,  that  she  forbore 
to  express  it.  By  nature  sincere  as  well  as 
gentle,  she  no  longer  treated  her  troublesome 
inmate  with  afifection,  but  rather  with  the  atten- 
tion you  would  bestow  on  a  visitor.  There  was 
something  now  so  dignified  in  her  manner,  so 
placid,  yet  so  cold,  in  her  look,  that  Lydia  was 
struck  with  surprise,  as  if  suddenly  beholding 
another  character. 
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Wh  en, however,  she  saw  her  again  in  society, — 
sweeping,  in  her  wide  extending  train,  alike  the 
wise  and  the  giddy,  the  young  and  the  middle- 
aged, — smiling  on  all  with  that  expression  of 
melancholy  sensibility,  which  she  so  carefully 
nurtured,  as  productive  of  pleasure  to  herself, 
and  admiration  in  others  ; — when  she  listened  to 
the  half-formed  accents  that  lingered  on  her 
lips,  often  dying  away  ere  they  expressed  any 
thing,  but  not  before  they  added  to  her  powers 
of  fascination, — Miss  ClairviUe  again  smiled  with 
disdain,  and  turned  haughtily  from  her,  sick- 
ening at  the  affectation  which  she  scrupled  not 
to  call  folly,  and  en\'ious  of  the  beauty  she  was 
forced  to  acknowledge. 

Lydia  was  just  near  enough  being  pretty,  to 
wish  ardently  to  be  thought  so  ;  but  not  near 
enough,  to  succeed  in  her  wish.  Provoked  at 
finding  herself  completely  lost  in  the  crowd  that 
surrounded  her  stepmother,  and  forgotten  by 
all  but  that  stepmother,  who  still  strove  to 
direct  attention  towards  her,  she  felt  with  bit- 
terness that  her  life  would  pass  away  in  as  com- 
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plete  oblivion,  while  following  the  admired 
Alicia,  as  if  she  still  continued  to  work  filagree 
at  school.  She  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
her  rival,  alike  in  her  father's  heart,  and  in  the 
brilliant  drawing-room.  Every  where  she  was 
made  to  feel  her  superiority,  and  that  supe- 
riority was  just  of  the  kind  she  most  objected  to 
acknowledge. 

Had  Mrs.  Clairville  possessed  more  marked 
talents  and  less  cloying  sweetness,  Lydia  would 
have  forgiven  her  even  her  beauty,  and  still 
more  easily,  perhaps,  her  influence  with  her 
father.  It  was  not  so  much  the  homage  that 
was  rendered,  but  the  quality  that  called  it 
forth,  which  excited  the  envy  and  wonder  of 
Lydia.  She  too  would  have  bowed  with  others 
before  genius,  talent,  superiority  of  mind;  but 
before  one  whom  unjustly  she  thought  a  fair 
idol,  and  nothing  more,  her  high  spirit  refused 
to  bend. 

The  time  for  leaving  London  arrived,  and 
Mr.  Clairville  proposed  to  his  wife  going  to 
some  watering-place.     She  had  the  attention  to 
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consult  Lydia,  but  Lydia  had  not  the  grace  to 
feel  it.  She  replied  sullenly,  that  all  places 
were  alike  to  her,  and  prepared  to  accompany 
them  "vvith  an  encreased  sense  of  her  own  insig- 
nificance in  her  father's  eyes.  This  was  not 
lessened  by  the  journey ;  during  which,  every 
care  was  lavished  on  the  helpless  and  timorous 
beauty  ;  while  the  more  lively  and  independent 
Lydia  was  suffered  to  shift  for  herself.  This 
was,  on  her  father's  side,  from  design  ;  and  on 
Ahcia's,  from  forgetfulness. 

Mr.  Clairville  was  deeply  irritated  at  the  en- 
creasing  asperity  of  his  daughter's  manner. 
He  determined  she  should  feel  his  neglect,  that 
she  might  value  his  wife's  attention.  He  had 
however  calculated  ill ;  for  Lydia's  temper  did 
not  improve,  from  the  persuasion  that  her 
father  was  unjust.  This  unpleasant  feeling 
having  been  given  time  to  settle  into  a  fixed 
opinion,  it  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Clairville  ex- 
horted, represented,  and  even  menaced.  The 
praises  he  lavished  on  his  wife,  the  recom- 
mendation he  left  with  his  daughter  to  benefit 
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by  the  example  of  so  sweet  a  temper,  gave  the 
last  blow  to  his  influence.  Looking  upon  him 
as  a  being  so  subdued  by  his  engouement  for 
his  fair  Alicia,  as  to  be  no  impartial  judge  upon 
any  subject  in  which  she  was  concerned,  Lydia 
determined  upon  quitting  a  roof  where  her  own 
prejudices  had  prevented  her  from  being  happy, 
and  seeking  elsewhere  the  distinction  and  the 
preference  she  could  not  gain  at  home.  The 
success  of  this  plan  was  dubious  ;  but  there  was 
enough  of  hope  to  become  certainty  to  the  eyes 
of  sixteen,  and  she  lost  no  time  in  arranging  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Be  slie  as  foul  as  was  Florentine's  love, 

As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 

As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse, 

She  moves  me  not ;  or  not  removes,  at  least, 

Affection's  edge  in  me  :  were  she  as  rough 

As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas  : 

I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua. 

Shakspeare. 

Miss  Clairville's  plans  and  intentions 
will  best  be  understood  by  a  brief  recapitulation 
of  the  events  of  her  father's  life.  He  had  been 
an  only  son,  educated  with  all  the  care  of  in- 
judicious tenderness.  The  brilliant  talents  and 
turn  for  expense,  early  observable  in  young 
Clairville,  excited  apprehension  to  an  almost 
painful   degree   in  the  mind  of  his  father, — a 
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calm  and  temperate  person,  who  had  lived  long 
enough  to  dread  the  distinction  of  genius  for 
his  son,  and  who  had  suffered  sufficiently  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  not  to  discourage 
the  spirit  of  extravagance  with  which  he  feared 
his  being  imbued. 

Mrs.  Clairville,  however,  was  by  no  means 
of  her  husband"'s  opinion  in  these  respects.  She 
idolized  her  son  for  feelings  and  sentiments 
congenial  to  her  own ;  she  praised  his  abilities ; 
she  fed  his  expenses ;  and,  even  when  she  could 
no  longer  supply  him  herself,  she  concealed 
from  her  husband  difficulties  which,  she  knew, 
he  could  not  remedy,  and  felt  he  would  se- 
verely condemn.  She  died,  and  her  fortune, 
which  was  much  more  considerable  than  her 
husband's,  was  left  entirely  to  her  son,  as  she 
feared  Mr.  Clairville  would  cramp  his  aspiring 
genius,  and  cloud  that  early  season  of  youth, 
which,  she  persuaded  herself,  should  be  de- 
voted solely  to  enjoyment. 

The   consequence   of  this   ill-judged   indul- 
gence was  obvious.     Young  Clairville  learned 
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only  to  exercise  his  expensive  amusements ; 
and  even  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  very 
Hmited  income  he  could  leave  him,  failed  to 
remind  him  that  prudence  was  necessary.  His 
embarassments  encreased  ;  and  he  married, 
with  the  scarcely  acknowledged  motive  of  es- 
caping the  horrors  of  penury. 

The  turbulent  disposition  of  his  wife  taught 
him  to  regret,  with  added  poignancy,  a  conduct 
that,  without  being  criminal,  had  left  him  no 
other  resource  than  a  marriage  which  rendered 
him  a  slave,  by  forcing  him  to  acknowledge 
obligations  to  a  woman  he  could  not  love.  He 
had  too,  prior  to  this  unfortunate  union,  expe- 
rienced something  very  like  an  attachment  for 
a  young  woman,  whose  want  of  fortune  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  his  acknowledging  it ; 
but  he  could  not  prevent  her  discovering  it,  by 
symptoms  very  evident  to  one  suffering  under 
the  same  malady.  This  lady,  whose  name  was 
Morlay,  with  uncommon  generosity,  considered 
Mr.  Clairville's  embarassments  as  no  obstacle 
to  their  union  ;  and,  with  still  more  uncommon 
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romance,  forgot  that  her  own  poverty  could 
not  fail  to  be  one.  She  thought  with  delight 
of  love  in  a  cottage,  without  remembering  that 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  either  of  them  to 
procure  their  cottage;  and  that,  if  procured, 
they  would  have  nothing  but  love  to  live  upon. 

Shocked  and  dismayed  when  she  heard  of  his 
marriage,  she  was  too  wise  to  complain,  too 
generous  to  reproach,  even  by  a  look,  the  being 
she  still  continued  to  love.  A  frequent  witness 
of  the  discomfort  endured  by  Mr.  Clairville, 
she  cultivated  her  acquaintance  with  his  wife, 
and  used  her  influence  to  soften  the  asperity  of 
her  temper.  Fortune,  too,  began  to  smile  upon 
her ;  but  money  now  had  little  value  in  her 
eyes.  Others,  however,  were  of  a  different  opi- 
nion ;  and  Miss  Morlay  suddenly  found  herself 
with  a  train  of  lovers.  They  were  listened  to 
with  contempt,  and  rejected  without  hesitation. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Clairville  was  the  dawning 
of  a  new  day  to  Miss  Morlay :  no  suggestions 
of  prudence  now  interfered,  and  she  had  reason 
to   think   herself  the   first   in    Mr.  Clairville's 
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heart.  She  forgot  that  he  was  weary  of  matri- 
mony ;  that  she  herself  was  no  longer  young ; 
and  that,  in  the  friendly  intercourse  that  had 
now  for  so  many  years  subsisted  between  them, 
Mr.  Clairville  had  sunk  the  feelings  with  which 
he  had  first  beheld  her.  She  waited  with  pati- 
ence, beyond  the  year  of  his  mourning ;  but 
when,  a  short  time  afterwards,  she  heard  of  his 
admiration  for  the  beautiful  Miss  Neville,  she 
began  to  lose  it.  Eager  to  praise  his  idolized 
Alicia,  Mr.  Clairville  sought  her,  whose  interest 
in  his  welfare  had  been  so  often  proved,  and 
by  the  confidence  of  his  love,  and  his  hopes, 
tortured  a  heart  that  had  so  long  been  solely  his. 
A  little  reflection  might  have  taught  Mr. 
Clairville  the  pain  he  was  likely  to  inflict ;  but, 
not  wishing  to  believe  it,  he  accused  himself  of 
vanity  whenever  the  idea  presented  itself  He 
felt  he  owed  her  something,  and  he  could  think 
of  nothing  so  gratifying  to  friendship  as  the 
detail  of  his  feelings  and  plans,  in  which  she 
was  always  a  feature,  if  not  so  prominent  a  one 
as  Alicia  Neville. 
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Miss  Morlay's  heart  withered  as  he  spoke. 
Full  of  his  subject,  he  never  once  looked  at  his 
auditor ;  nor,  when  she  replied,  did  he  feel  the 
effort  with  which  she  sought  to  steady  her 
voice.  Her  observations  on  the  extreme  youth 
and  childishness  of  Miss  Neville,  (for  her  rival 
was  too  good-humoured  to  call  it  aiFectation,) 
were  heard  by  him  with  less  pain  than  her  cold 
encomium  on  her  beauty.  He  gazed  at  her  in 
silent  wonder :  it  was  the  first  time,  for  so  many 
years,  that  she  had  not  entered  warmly  into  all 
his  feelings.  They  parted  less  cordially  than 
usual ;  for  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  had  crossed  Mr. 
Clairville's  mind,  and  left  there  no  pleasing 
sensation ;  and  Miss  Morlay,  having  suddenly 
discerned  that  she  was  not  the  first  object  in 
his  eyes,  could  not  at  once  check,  although  she 
could  conceal,  the  emotion  of  resentment  that 
taught  her  that  he  was  ungrateful. 

Superior  in  every  respect  to  his  first  wife, 
and  knowing  him  to  be  indifferent  to  her,  Miss 
Morlay  had  sought  to  encrease  his  happiness 
without  a  shadow  of  jealousy  ;  but  the  case  was 
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now  widely  different.  If  once  the  blooming 
Alicia  could  be  obtained,  she  felt  she  would  be 
nothing  to  Mr.  Clairville,  and  the  reflection  was 
the  most  bitter  she  had  ever  experienced. 

Time  too  fully  justified  her  fears:  her  feel- 
ings thus  thrown  back  upon  herself,  she  sought 
in  vain  for  somewhat  to  love.  She  recollected 
Mr.  Clairville's  daughter.  She  feared  that  any 
application  to  the  father  for  the  company  of 
Lydia  might  sound  like  an  insult  to  his  wife ; 
but  she  wTote  to  the  young  lady  herself,  to 
sound  her,  that,  should  her  home  be  uncomfort- 
able, she  was  not  without  friends  who  would 
shelter  her  with  the  tenderness  of  her  lost  mo- 
ther. This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  ill-judged 
step  Miss,  (or,  as  she  called  herself,  Mrs.)  Mor- 
lay  had  ever  taken  ;  but  she  remembered  having 
been  refused  by  Mr.  Clairville  the  manage- 
ment of  his  daughter's  education,  upon  the 
death  of  his  wife,  and  she  doubted  whether 
he  would  be  more  willing  to  part  with  her 
now. 

Mr.  Clairville   had  indeed   been  anxious    to 
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separate  Lydia  and  Mrs.  Morlay :  having  him- 
self felt  the  danger  of  false  indulgence,  he 
dreaded  it  for  his  daughter.  He  did  perfect 
justice  to  the  good  qualities,  both  of  heart  and 
head,  of  his  early  friend ;  but  he  knew,  that 
possessing  quick  enthusiastic  feelings,  with 
great  pliability  of  temper,  few  people  were 
more  prone  to  engouement. 

He  felt  that  Lydia  would  be  quickly  spoiled 
by  living  with  a  person  so  prepared  to  make 
her  an  object;  and  he  had  sent  his  daughter 
early  to  school,  as  much  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  Mrs.  Morlay's  tenderness,  as  of  her 
own  mother's  unmanageable  temper. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

No,  be  assured,  you  shall  not  find  me,  daughter. 
After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers. 
Evil-eyed  unto  you.  Shakspeare, 

In  pursuance  of  his  ideas  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Clairville  had  declined  the  offer  of  ^Irs.  Mor- 
lay,  on  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  and,  on  his  second 
marriage,  intended  to  recall  his  daughter,  and 
superintend  the  finishing  of  her  education  him- 
self. He  married  indeed,  but  felt  much  too 
happy,  too  engrossed  by  x41icia,  to  think  of 
cares  and  education ;  and  a  letter  from  Lydia, 
announcing  the  approaching  vacation,  was  the 
first  thing  that  had  for  some  months  reminded 
him  of  her  existence.  Her  presence  revived 
his  former  affection ;  but  her  slighting  conduct 
to  his  gentle  wife,  excited  equal  anger  and 
surprise. 
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He  gazed  on  the  peerless  form  of  his  Alicia, 
and  listened  to  the  melody  of  her  voice,  until 
he  felt  there  must  be  something  savage  in 
a  being  who  refused  to  love  her.  He  saw 
that  the  thousand  graces  of  beauty  and  of 
feeling  that  so  enraptured  him  in  Alicia, 
were  as  completely  unmarked  by  Lydia  as 
if  they  had  not  existed.  He  did  not  under- 
stand a  person  of  keen  perception  and  lively 
wit  being  so  completely  a  walking  statue ; 
and  he  became  every  day  so  indifferent  to 
her,  that  he  almost  regretted  not  having  suf- 
fered Mrs.  Morlay  to  take  charge  of  her. 

We  do  not,  however,  like  to  appear  incon- 
sistent ;  and  Mr.  Clairville  was  the  last  person 
to  like  it.  When  his  daughter  requested  leave 
to  visit  Mrs.  Morlay,  he  replied,  "  You  will 
learn,  young  lady,  to  behave  more  respect- 
fully to  my  wife,  before  you  expect  any  in- 
dulgence from  me.''  This  was  what  Miss 
Clairville  wanted :  she  could  now  tell  Mrs. 
Morlay,  her  request  to  see  her  had  been  re- 
fused ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  be  pathetic 
upon  this  subject. 
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Strong  in  feeling,  although  mild  in  temper, 
Mrs.  Morlay  no  sooner  received  Lydia's  letter, 
than  she  ordered  her  carriage,  and,  after  two 
days'  journey,  arrived  at  Mr.  Clairville's,  just 
as  the  family  were  sitting  down  to  dinner. 
All  felt  surprise ;  but  Alicia,  alone,  felt  nothing 
else.  She  advanced  to  receive  her  unexpected 
visitor,  with  her  constant  smiles  and  eternal 
languor.  Mrs.  Morlay  had  not  met  her  since 
her  marriage :  her  quick  eye  scanned  those 
beautiful  features  with  an  expression  of  pain- 
ful curiosity ;  and,  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
her  unkindness  to  her  daughter-in-law,  she 
turned  with  disgust  from  the  winning  softness 
of  her  manner. 

She  embraced  Lydia  with  affection,  and  tried 
to  appear  as  cordial  as  ever  to  Mr.  Clairville. 
Meanwhile,  his  daughter  looked  forward  with 
anxiety  and  alarm  to  the  termination  of  tliis 
visit :  she  expected  Mrs.  Morlay  would  ask  her 
questions, — would  exert  her  influence  privately 
over  her  old  friend.  But  Mrs.  Morlay  had 
none  of  that  taste  for  cabals  and  secrecy,  of 
which  Lydia  had  seen  so  much  at  school.     She 
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had  no  idea  of  a  plot,  but  was  equally  simple 
in  her  conversation  and  her  actions.  How 
Lydia  trembled  when  she  heard  Mrs.  Morlay 
say,  as  the  servants  closed  the  door  after  tea, 
"  Well,  my  dear  friend,  now  to  explain  why  I 
am  here  so  suddenly  ;'' — and  how  she  wondered 
when  she  heard  her  relate  the  plain  truth  ! 

Mr.  Clairville  listened  to  Mrs.  Morlay's 
request  with  a  clouded  brow,  and  a  glance  of 
suspicion  at  Lydia  showed  that  he  guessed  and 
resented  the  part  she  had  in  it.  Alicia's  in- 
genuous countenance  expressed  the  pleasure  she 
felt  at  the  proposal ;  but  she  would  not  even 
look  at  her  husband,  fearful  of  influencing  him, 
to  give  up  his  daughter  for  her  sake.  There 
was  a  dead  silence.  Lydia  scarcely  breathed. 
"I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  my  dear  Mary," 
said  Mr.  Clairville,  with  effort ;  "  but  you 
know  not  what  you  ask." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Morlay,  with  warmth,  "  I 
know  well.  I  ask  a  friend — a  companion — one 
to  whom  I  can  be  useful — one  who  will  repay 
me  the  affection  I  have  felt  for  her   parents. 
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You  would  not  give  me  your  daughter  when 
her  mother  left  us,  and  I  did  not  complain ;  for 
I  never  sought  to  deprive  you  of  any  blessing  ; 
but  now  that  you  have  a  wife,  and  are  likely  to 
have  yet  other  ties,  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  rob- 
bing you,  when  I  ask  for  the  child  of  my  de- 
parted friend.  Surely  you  have  many  things 
to  love — you  can  spare  me  one  !'"* 

]\Irs.  Morlay's  voice  sunk,  and  her  pale  cheek 
gave  evidence  of  what  she  felt.  Alicia's  beauti- 
ful eyes  swam  in  tears,  as  she  listened  to  the 
energetic  accents  of  her  visitor.  Mrs.  Morlay 
was  struck  with  the  sympathy  her  countenance 
betrayed,  and  she  involuntarily  said  to  herself, 
"  This  woman  may  be  w^eak — but  she  cannot 
be  mischievous. — May  I  hope,  Mrs.  Clairville,'' 
she  continued  aloud,  "  to  gain  your  vote  upon 
this  occasion.?  Will  you  help  me  to  obtain 
my  Lydia  ?" 

"  What  does  Miss  Clairville  say  to  this 
plan  .?'■'  said  Alicia,  turning  towards  her  with 
none  of  her  usual  indolence  of  manner. 

"  I  am  too  grateful  for  Mrs.  Morlay's  kind- 
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ness  not  to  wish  to  profit  by  it,"  said  the  terri- 
fied Lydia. 

"  We  all  agree  then,"  said  Mrs.  Clairville, 
"  in  our  wishes ;  but  your  father,  I  know,  will 
only  be  decided  by  what  he  thinks  right :  per- 
haps we  had  better  leave  Mrs.  Morlay  with 
him  ;"  and  she  rose  to  quit  the  room. 

"  Stay,  my  love,""  said  her  husband  impetu- 
ously ;  "  why  should  you  force  me  ?  I  have  de- 
cided.— Lydia,*"  said  he  sternly,  "  the  offer  Mrs. 
Morlay  now  makes,  is  but  the  repetition  of  a  for- 
mer one.  My  reason  for  not  agreeing  to  it  then, 
was  the  fear,  that  indulgence,  such  as  I  knew 
you  would  meet  with,  would  have  a  baneful  ef- 
fect on  your  character,  and  injure  your  temper. 
I  have  had  proof  that  I  was  right,  when  the 
gentleness,  nay,  the  generosity  of  my  wife, 
rather  seems  to  have  irritated  your  prejudices 
against  her,  than  soothed  them.  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  wholesome  restraint 
alone  will  prevent  your  growing  up  waspish, 
petulant,  and  affected :  however,  you  have 
sense  enough  not  to  become  all  this,  if  you  do 
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not  choose  it.  I  had  determined  to  send  you 
from  my  house,  because  I  will  keep  no  one  in 
it  to  insult  my  wife. — 

"  jMy  dear  Mary,'*'  he  continued,  turning  to 
Mrs.  ^lorlay,  "  on  yielding  to  your  request,  I 
have  not  only  fear  for  this  perverse  girl,  but 
the  greatest  dread  of  preparing  misery  instead 
of  comfort  for  you.  You  do  not  know  Lydia. 
My  wife— ' 

"  Your  ^\afe,"  said  Alicia,  smilingly  inter- 
rupting him,  "  begs  we  may  have  no  retro- 
spections. I  have  no  doubt  of  Miss  Clair ville 
behaving  well  to  ]Mrs.  ]Morlay,  whom  she  has 
known  from  her  cradle,  and  been  in  the  habit 
of  looking  up  to  and  admiring.  She  will  have 
no  prejudices —natural  prejudices,  perhaps, 
they  are — to  contend  with.  In  her  father's 
house  she  could  be  but  a  secondary  object: 
when  she  becomes  the  first,  she  will  not  be  cap- 
tious or  jealous.  When  my  heart  opened  to 
receive  her  as  your  child,  she  refused  to  love 
me  ;  and,  I  fear,  I  might  have  lived  with  her 
for  years,  without  recovering  the  chill  it  gave 
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me.  Do  not  be  harsh  to  your  daughter — I 
have  no  merit  in  being  gentler,  for  I  am  hap- 
pier :  when  she  is  so  too,  you  will  not  have  to 
complain  of  her  temper.'^ 

Mr.  Clairville  only  answered  his  wife  by  a 
look  which  gave  a  sudden  pang  to  the  heart  of 
their  guest ;  yet  Mrs.  Morlay  was  not,  like 
Lydia,  blind  to  the  many  charms  that  gave  the 
force  of  witchery  to  her  rival's  beauty.  She 
felt,  that  beneath  that  wondrous  softness  lay 
concealed  a  strength  of  feeling,  of  which,  in- 
deed, sparks  alone  were  visible;  but  which, 
more  enforced,  might  produce  a  more  marked 
character  than  that  of  a  fashionable  beauty. 
She  had  beheld  with  wonder  the  changes  of  her 
countenance  and  manner ; — it  was  the  vague  of 
feeling  that  usually  deprived  her  of  all  appear- 
ance of  energy  or  decision.  She  was  perfectly 
certain  of  her  opinions  about  her  daughter- 
in-law  ;  and  her  tone,  therefore,  assumed  the 
strength  of  one  who  knew  what  she  was  saying, 
and  was  not  afraid  of  others  knowing  it. 

Miss  Clairville  had  quickness  enough  to  see 
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the  effect  that  this  scene  had  upon  her  bene- 
factress ;  but  she  had  also  sense  enough  to  make 
no  comments  on  it,  while  yet  it  remained  fresh 
in  Mrs.  Morlay's  mind.  As,  upon  this  subject, 
Alicia  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  rational  as 
well  as  an  amiable  woman,  Lydia  could  only 
pray  for  a  change  of  conversation;  but  Mrs. 
Clairville,  satisfied  with  unusual  exertion, 
scarcely  gave  a  languid  assent  to  any  of  her 
husband's  after-remarks,  and  pretended  not  to 
make  any  of  her  own.  Lydia  felt  that  Mrs. 
Morlay's  embrace  was  less  affectionate  when 
they  parted  for  the  night,  and  she  trembled  lest 
her  opinion  of  her  should  be  changed.  On  the 
following  day  was  to  be  a  fete  champetre  in 
honour  of  her  stepmother's  birthday ;  and  it 
occurred  to  her,  that,  could  she  prevail  upon 
Mrs.  ^lorlay  to  stay  for  this,  Alicia  would  re- 
turn to  what  she  thought  her  real  character,  and 
lose  the  ground  she  had  gained  in  the  esteem 
of  their  visitor. 

With  some  difficulty,  this  plan  was  carried 
into  effect.     Mrs.   Clairville  shone  in    all   the 
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grandeur  of  diamonds  and  beauty ;  she  received 
the  incense  of  flattery,  that  poured  upon  her 
from  every  quarter,  with  courteousness,  but 
without  emotion ;  for  the  same  habit  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  her,  deprived  it  of  half 
its  effect.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  her 
young  sister,  in  an  appropriate  dress,  was  to 
sing  some  verses  of  Mr.  Clairville's  writing,  in 
praise  of  the  natal  day  of  his  Alicia.  The 
child's  voice  was  drowned  in  applause ;  and 
Mrs.  Clairville  bent  gracefully  forward  to  thank 
her  sister,  who  flew  into  her  arms  to  conceal 
tears  which  sprung  as  much  from  timidity  as 
affection.  The  beautiful  eyes  of  Alicia  caught 
the  infection  ;  and  Lydia  looked  triumphantly 
at  a  scene  calculated  to  answer  every  purpose 
she  wished  with  Mrs.  Morlay. 

That  lady,  indeed,  gazed  and  wondered :  she 
felt  as  if  she  were  at  a  play  where  she  alone 
was  a  spectator  ;  all  others  seemed  to  have  some 
part  assigned  to  them ;  and  the  queen  to  whom 
they  all  bowed  half  provoked  and  half  fatigued 
the   plain   sense   of   Mrs.   Morlay.      She  pro- 
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nounced  her  sweetness  and  her  sensibility  to  be 
bordering  on  affectation,  her  beauty  to  ap- 
proach near  to  insipidity.  If,  indeed,  for  a 
moment  she  looked  from  her,  the  next  glance 
filled  her  with  fresh  admiration  ;  but,  displeased 
with  her  manner,  and  hurt  at  the  idolatry  of 
her  husband,  which,  to  those  not  equally  in 
love,  could  not  fail  of  appearing  ludicrous, 
Mrs.  Morlay  declared,  that  any  painter  who 
coloured  well,  could  make  a  more  interesting 
picture.  It  is  true,  that  she  could  think  of 
none  whose  tints  were  at  once  so  rich  and  so 
deUcate,  so  vivid  and  so  harmonized. 

Alicia's  great  effect  seemed  to  be  from  con- 
trast. Never  was  a  brow  so  fair  and  clear, 
from  which  hair  so  black  and  glossy  sprung. 
If  the  bloom  on  the  cheek  might  have  been 
equalled,  the  shade  from  her  dark,  sweeping 
eyelashes  gave  a  mellowness  to  the  colour,  as 
uncommon  as  it  was  lovely.  The  glowing  ruby 
of  her  lips  was  always  beautiful ;  but  when 
they  unclosed  and  contrasted  with  the  brilliant 
white  of  her  teeth,  you  thought  vou  had  never 
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admired  her  before.  Many  were  found  to  laugh 
at  the  languishing  softness  of  her  manner ;  but 
none  who  saw  her  pretended  to  dispute  her  ac- 
knowledged loveliness ;  and  those  faults  in  her 
face  and  form  they  had  discovered  in  her  ab- 
sence, when  next  she  appeared,  were  felt  to  have 
been  imaginary. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Quand  I'homme  commence    a  raisonner,  il  cesse  de 

sentir. 

J.  J.  Rousseau. 

The  day  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Lydia 
seemed  hailed  by  all  parties  with  pleasure.  Mrs. 
Clairville  had  often  felt  hurt,  although  she 
would  not  allow  herself  to  be  oiFended,  by  the 
conduct  of  her  stepdaughter  ;  and,  satisfied 
at  her  departure,  and  at  the  prospect  of  com- 
fort Mrs.  ^lorlay's  kindness  held  out  to  her, 
she  willingly  dismissed  from  her  mind  all  re- 
currence to  the  past,  or  anticipations  of  the 
future,  which  thus,  by  the  interference  of  her 
husband's  friends,  was  taken  out  of  her  hands. 

To  ^Ir.  Clairville,  Lydia  was  a  much  more 
M  2 
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real  annoyance.  She  had  galled  his  feelings  in 
too  many  ways  for  him  to  experience  more  for 
her  than  the  interest  you  cannot  avoid  feeling 
for  a  being  thrown  on  your  protection.  As  he 
now  thought  of  her  but  as  one  whom  it  was  his 
duty  to  provide  for,  he  could  not  but  feel  satis- 
fied at  that  trouble  being  taken  off  his  hands. 
He  well  knew,  if  she  did  nothing  very  out- 
rageous, she  was  certain  of  inheriting  Mrs.  Mor- 
lay's  fortune;  and  he  repressed  a  sigh  at  the 
thought  that  Lydia's  lot  in  life  would  be 
brighter  than  that  of  his  adored  Alicia.  Mrs. 
Morlay  herself,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  her 
wishes,  and  feeling  more  painfully  than  ever 
the  contrast  between  friendship  and  love,  which 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Clairville  displayed  towards 
her  and  his  wife,  was  eager  to  depart.  On  her 
journey  home,  the  attentions  and  caresses  of 
her  protegee  repaid  her  for  what  she  had  suf- 
fered during  this  short  visit ;  but  she  inwardly 
determined  it  should  be  the  last. 

She  kept  her  resolution ;  and  when  they  met 
in  London,  some  months  after,  the  exchange  of 
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visiting-tickets,  and  a  few  courtesies  in  public, 
alone  proclaimed  their  acquaintance.  Mr. 
Clairville  sometimes  saw  his  daughter ;  but 
Lydia  received  him  Avith  a  sort  of  cold  respect ; 
and  her  benefactress  with  a  something  so  like 
formality,  that  it  quickly  repelled  and  checked 
his  regard,  and  drove  him  home,  doubly  to  feel 
the  affectionate  mildness  of  Alicia.  At  this 
moment,  he  more  than  ever  wanted  affection  to 
reconcile  him  to  himself;  in  which  effort  he 
sometimes  failed,  spite  of  the  ingenious  sophis- 
try he  could  press  into  his  service. 

His  extravagance,  which  had  encreased  on 
his  second  marriage,  from  a  Avish  to  amuse  or 
adorn  his  wife,  had  thrown  his  affairs  into  a 
state  of  disorder,  which  his  lawyer  pronounced 
to  be  irreparable.  He  had  long  expected  this, 
and  viewed  it  with  indifference,  as  an  evil  to  be 
easily  put  an  end  to ;  but  now,  as  the  time 
drew  near,  he  thought  with  anguish  of  leaving 
his  Alicia  —  with  greater  still,  of  being  cob- 
demned  by  her  when  no  more  !  That  she,  the 
idol  of  liis  heart,   should  despise  his  conduct. 
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and  shudder  at  his  memory,  was  not  to  be 
endured. 

To  relinquish  his  project  he  thought  impossi- 
ble ;  he  could  not  live  the  beggar  he  had  made 
himself;  he  could  not  expect,  he  could  not 
wish,  his  wife  to  share  with  him  poverty  and 
disgrace.  At  his  death,  she  could  return  to  her 
father,  and  lead  the  life  she  did  before  her  mar- 
riage, without  the  pain  of  voluntarily  separa^- 
ting  herself  from  him.  But  how  should  he 
prepare  a  creature  so  gentle,  so  young,  so  timid, 
for  a  deed  so  desperate  and  unhallowed  ? 

He  saw  the  weakness  of  his  own  arguments, 
and  felt  the  only  conclusive  one  to  be  selfish  in 
the  extreme  :  "  But  she  must  not  learn  to  think 
of  me  with  abhorrence,'"*  he  repeated  to  himself : 
and,  doubly  weak  and  doubly  selfish,  he  deter- 
mined on  bending  the  ductile  mind  of  his  wife 
to  his  own  comfortless  tenets.  He  paused  not 
to  consider  of  all  the  misery  he  might  bring 
upon  her  whose  principles  he  was  shaking ;  but, 
astonishing  her  by  his  information,  delighting 
her  with  his  wit,  he  seemed  to  leave  her  to  her 
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own  opinions,  from  mere  indulgence,  as  he 
could  either  argue  or  laugh  her  out  of  all,  at  any 
time.  Alicia  was  bewildered  :  she  felt  flattered 
at  the  tacit  compliment  to  her  understanding, 
which  her  husband  paid,  in  giving  her  books 
on  serious  and  important  subjects ;  and,  al- 
though they  fatigued  and  made  her  uncom- 
fortable, she  studied  them  perseveringly.  Yet 
often  some  simple  remark,  some  touching  ex- 
pression of  regret  at  the  destruction  of  so 
many  long-cherished  tenets,  struck  on  the  heart 
of  her  husband,  and  half  caused  him  to  repent 
the  progress  he  had  made  in  "  enlightening  his 
wife.'' 

When  once  Alicia  thoroughly  understood  her 
husband's  theories,  she  returned  his  books. — "  I 
believe,"  she  said,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
"  that  all  the  fancies  of  my  childhood  were  my 
nurse's  prejudices,  and  it  is  good  for  you  to  be 
without  them ;  —  but  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  for  me  they  are  salutary ;  at  least,  I  would 
not  voluntarily  quarrel  with  comfort." 

Mr.  Clairville  saw   that  nothing  was   to    be 
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gained  from  a  person  who  allowed  that  she  might 
be  wrong,  but  wished  so  to  continue.  She  retired 
from  a  conflict  to  which  she  was  unequal ;  un- 
willing to  adopt  feelings  which  did  not  soothe 
her,  but  despairing  of  the  possibility  of  refuting 
them.  He  now  confined  himself  to  apologies  for 
suicide :  he  took  advantage  of  her  strong  feel- 
ings and  high  spirit,  to  represent,  in  the  most 
eloquent  manner,  what  he  called  the  folly  of  a 
free  agent,  submitting  tamely  to  coils  which  one 
effort  of  courage  could  annihilate.  Alicia  list- 
ened and  shuddered :  her  natural  timidity  taught 
her  to  shrink  from  death ;  and  in  proportion  as 
she  feared  it,  she  admired  the  being  resolute 
enough  to  meet  it  voluntarily. 

"  Are  we  then,  indeed,  accountable  to  none 
but  ourselves  for  this  life,  which  another  con- 
ferred upon  us?^^  she  asked,  with  trembling 
anxiety. 

"  If  we  are  accountable  to  others,"  replied 
her  husband,  "  it  is  mockery  to  call  us  free  ; — 
and  yet,  that  we  are  so,  is  undeniable.  Power 
or  address  may  be  necessary  to  influence  others  ; 
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but  my  own  will  I  can  always  pursue,  so  long 
as  it  is  independent  of  others ;  my  own  fate  I 
can  retard  or  accelerate,  for  it  is  in  my  own 
hands/' 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  can  destroy  yourself,"' 
said  Mrs.  Clairville ;  "  but  you  cannot  save 
yourself:  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  negative 
power." 

"  I  do  not  say,  our  power  is  absolute,''  an- 
swered Mr.  Clairville,  "  because  we  depend 
upon  others  for  many  comforts ; — that  is  a  fault 
in  the  order  of  things,  that  perhaps  some  day 
may  be  remedied  ; — all  I  assert  is,  that  we  need 
never  suffer  longer  than  we  please,  because  we 
have  the  power  to  end  those  sufferings  when- 
ever we  grow  weary  of  bearing  them.  You 
may  call  this  a  negative  happiness,  but  you  will 
allow  it  is  a  positive  relief." 

Alicia  sighed  and  remained  silent.  She  had 
never  had  any  sufferings  but  such  as  arose  from 
her  romantic  fastidiousness  of  feeling  and  senti- 
ment; she  could  fancy  no  misery  to  which 
death  could  appear  a  relief;  and  she  retained 
M  5 
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from  this  conversation  only  a  vague  alarm, 
whenever  her  husband's  brow  clouded,  that  he 
was  wearying  of  existence,  and  might  be  despe- 
rate enough  to  quit  it.  But  these  terrors  faded 
away  when  his  serenity  returned;  and  again 
Mrs.  Clairville  found  in  dissipation  all  that 
pleasure  which  those  only  can  appreciate  who 
have  been  courted  like  her. 

Her  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  great 
and  the  gay,  attracted  by  her  unexampled 
beauty,  her  husband's  social  powers,  and  yet 
more  by  the  omnipotence  of  fashion,  which  had 
early  thrown  its  spell  over  Alicia,  at  the  signal 
of  his  admiration,  whose  admiration  in  those 
days  was  every  thing.  The  youthful  beauty 
listened  to  flattery  from  royal  lips  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  unwonted  triumph.  To  the  applause  of 
others  she  was  inured ;  and  although  it  had  be- 
come necessary  to  her,  it  was  insipid  ;  but  from 
this  quarter  she  received  it  with  humility  and 
real  pleasure. 

It  was  not  the  mere  glare  and  splendour  of 
^ank   that   had   so   much    effect   upon   Alicia. 
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Who,  without  admiration,  could  mark  the  dig- 
nified ease,  the  unstudied  elegance,  the  courtly 
urbanity  of  manners,  so  formed  to  captivate  ? 
Even  among  those  whose  prejudices  against  this 
illustrious  personage  were  most  bitter  and  inve- 
terate, none  were  found  to  resist  the  charm  of 
his  converse,  when  it  was  his  intention  to  please. 
Little  used  to  calculate  or  combine,  Mrs.  Clair- 
ville  could  not  help  hoping  that  the  kindness  of 
this  powerful  friend  would  not  be  merely  nomi- 
nal. Her  husband's  talents  fitted  him  for  any 
public  capacity,  but  his  politics  were  inimical 
to  the  ministry, — they  were  what  at  that  time 
were  professed  by  his  royal  guest ;  and  in  him, 
therefore,  Alicia  placed  a  scarcely  acknowledg- 
ed confidence  for  the  future  advancement  of 
Mr.  ClairvoQe. 

Mr.  Clairville  guessed  her  thoughts,  and 
smiled — not  in  contempt,  for  his  was  not  the 
contracted  mind  which  calls  nought  wisdom 
but  the  incredulity  which  experience  brings 
with  it.  He  admired  and  envied  the  freshness 
and  purity   of  feeling  which  prompted  his  wife 
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to  expect  from  others  all  the  benevolence  of 
which  she  herself  was  capable.  He  would  not 
undeceive  her ;  but  he  himself  had  lived  too 
long  among  men,  to  place  any  dependence  upon 
them  ;  too  near  princes,  not  to  know  that  they 
too  were  men,  liable  to  greater  temptations, 
and,  consequently,  to  greater  errors,  than  those 
beneath  them. 

The  chilling  doctrines  of  philosophy,  too, 
had  taught  him,  that  our  feelings  and  actions 
being  necessarily  selfish,  we  are  unreasonable  if 
we  expect  from  others  exertions  in  our  favour 
by  which  they  are  to  gain  nothing.  Helvetius 
himself  did  not  more  thoroughly  refer  every 
thing  to  our  personal  interest,  than  did  the  hus- 
band of  Alicia.  He  had  lived  amongst  parties 
and  cabals,  where  this  doctrine  could  be  studi- 
ed to  advantage.  In  this  principle,  an  excuse 
could  be  found  for  the  greatest  crimes;  and 
Mr.  Clairville  rejoiced  in  a  system  which  allow- 
ed him  to  tolerate,  in  his  intimate  and  agreeable 
acquaintance,  conduct  that  wounded  his  less 
callous  feelings. 
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Thus  did  he  become  more  apparently  indul- 
gent to  the  world,  from  a  conviction  of  its  fol- 
lies and  vices.  He  ridiculed  those  who  felt  in- 
dignation at  what  he  believed  to  be  inevitable ; 
and,  in  his  encreased  contempt  for  human  na- 
ture, he  learned  forbearance  towards  the  most 
guilty.  In  acquiring  this  false  gentleness,  he 
thought  he  had  gained  much ;  and  forgot  that 
where  we  lose  the  abhorrence  of  vice,  we  natu- 
rally also  lose  sympathy  ^vith  \4rtue.  That 
only  is  real  indulgence  which  induces  us  to 
doubt  all  errors  not  perfectly  proved,  and  to 
forgive  what  we  are  forced  to  believe.  But 
such  indulgence  requires  a  heart  "open  to 
melting  charity,"  a  mind  unchilled  by  scepti- 
cism, a  soul  on  which  the  black  night  of  Infi- 
delity has  never  lowered. 

None,  surely,  who  has  felt  enthusiastic  be- 
lief in  excellence,  would  suffer  those  bright 
feehngs  to  be  clouded,  even  were  they  certain 
of  being  for  ever  duped  !  Could  it  be  proved 
to  be  an  illusion,  it  is  barbarous  to  seek  to 
deprive    us   of  it;    for    what  purifying,    what 
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exalted,  what  noble  principle  can  exist  in  our 
own  minds,  when  we  have  learned  to  doubt  all 
that  is  pure,  great,  and  noble  in  that  of 
others  ? 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


'WTiat  is  life 


To  him  that 's  born  to  die  ? 

Or  what  the  wisdom  whose  perfection  ends 

In  knowintf,  we  know  nothing  ? 

The  Tragedy  of  Fatal  Curiosity. 

The  society  in  which  INIr.  Clairville  delight- 
ed, and  early  introduced  to  his  wife,  contri- 
buted much  to  bend  her  niind  to  those  prin- 
ciples, so  unsatisfactory,  so  dangerous  in  prac- 
tice, so  apparently  just  and  wise  in  theory. 
To  weaken  the  sense  of  religion  in  the  mind, 
is  doubly  cruel  towards  a  woman.  Helpless, 
affectionate,  and  confiding,  in  depriving  her 
of  reliance  on  the  continued  watchfulness  and 
indulgence  of  an  Almighty  Being,  you  not 
only  throw  her  on  the  world  without  invariable, 
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unalterable  principles,  and  consequently  with- 
out defence  in  the  day  of  trial,  but  you  de- 
prive her  of  daily,  nay,  hourly  comfort.  If 
she  errs,  who  is  to  forgive  her  ?  if  she  suffers, 
who  is  to  console  her?  It  is  because  she  is 
weak,  that  it  is  delightful  to  feel  another  is 
strong. 

From  the  nature  of  her  pursuits,  she  has 
more  leisure  for  reflection  and  anxiety  on 
the  future  than  others  can  have.  While  she 
believes  in  a  Providence  that  ordereth  all 
things  aright,  in  whose  plans  for  the  benefit 
of  the  generality  that  of  the  individual  is 
never  omitted ;  while  she  feels  that  events 
thus  ordered  may  be  incomprehensible  but 
cannot  be  unjust,  she  acquires  that  strength 
of  mind  which  no  human  power  can  shake, 
and  with  the  confidence  that  all  will  even- 
tually be  well,  the  strong  hope  of  present 
happiness  naturally  mingles. 

Against  the  wit  and  the  ridicule  of  her 
acquaintance,  Alicia  had  no  real  answer.  If 
she  argued,  it  could  be  but  from  her  feelings. 
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and  those  feelings  were  all  confused.  To  a 
young  mind,  what  is  so  pleasing  as  to  wan- 
der in  a  labyrinth,  meeting,  at  every  step, 
enough  of  sensation  to  give  a  pleasing  con- 
viction of  existence,  and  not  enough  of  emo- 
tion to  harass  or  pain  ?  The  very  certainty, 
that  by  a  strong  effort  you  might  escape  from 
the  mazes  in  which  you  are  bewildered,  binds 
you  the  more  firmly. 

If  vague,  undefined  sensations  are  pleasant 
to  most  people,  they  are  doubly  encouraged 
by  those  who  feel  it  to  be  an  additional  in- 
terest and  charm  to  beauty.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Alicia  had  ever  given  way  to  wil- 
dering  feeUngs,  which  admitted  not  of  argu- 
ment, and  from  which,  therefore,  she  could 
extract  no  real  opinion,  or  convincing  sen- 
timent. 

Regularly  every  Sunday  had  she  followed 
Mrs.  Neville  to  church,  before  her  marriage, 
and  regularly  did  she  now  continue  the  prac- 
tice. It  was  a  habit  that  gave  her  no  trouble 
to  pursue ;    and  she  long  continued  to  attach 
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to  it  a  vague  idea  of  duty,  even  when  she 
had  learned  to  believe  the  prayers  oflPered  up 
to  the  Supreme  were  as  useless  to  herself, 
as  unnecessary  to  her  Creator.  Perhaps,  had 
she  been  in  childhood  taught  the  spirit^  as 
well  as  the  forms  of  religion,  she  might  still 
have  been  dazzled  by  her  husband's  talents, 
and  those  of  his  friends.  Without  instruc- 
tion, or  study  of  any  other  kind  than  that  of 
dress,  Alicia  naturally  adopted  the  expressions, 
and  occasionally  the  sentiments,  of  those  she 
most  frequently  conversed  with. 

Nothing  could  be  so  singular  as  this  mixture 
of  romantic  and  generous  feelings,  which  were 
the  result  alike  of  her  ignorance  and  her  bene- 
volence, and  those  which  sprung  from  the  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  worst  part  of  our 
nature,  and  which  were  adopted  by  her,  because 
they  struck  her  imagination  as  clever,  without 
ever  pretending  to  investigate  them.  If  her 
conversation  appeared  to  some  extraordinary, 
others  were  no  less  surprised  at  the  pensive  and 
almost  melancholy  turn  of  her  beautiful    fea- 
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tures.  Loving  her  husband,  and  cherished  by 
him  with  ahnost  extravagant  fondness ;  courted, 
admired,  idolized  wherever  she  appeared,  her 
life  seemed  one  continual  round  of  pleasures  : 
her  character,  then,  was  incomprehensible,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  interesting.  Every  one 
accounted  for  it  according  to  his  own  disposi- 
tion ;  and  often  was  a  sigh  from  the  fatigued 
beauty  the  signal  for  others  to  invent  for  her 
woes  of  which  she  had  never  dreamed.  While 
in  the  imagination  of  numbers  she  was  the  he- 
roine of  some  hapless  tale,  there  were  not  want- 
ing some  who  would  gladly  have  realized  the 
sorrows,  which  as  yet  had  but  a  visionary 
existence. 

Admiration  was  not  the  only  sentiment  she 
excited,  and  hers  was  not  the  beauty  to  strike 
withal.  Yet,  although  many  insinuated  their 
passion,  none  openly  avowed  it;  restrained  in 
part  by  the  interest  which  innocence  and  purity 
inspire  in  the  breasts  of  all  not  thoroughly 
perverted,  and  in  part  by  the  fear  of  finding 
themselves  competitors  with  a  rival  more  likely 
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to  suceed.  Of  his  own  success  however,  or  in- 
deed of  his  wish  to  succeed,  this  powerful  rival 
was  by  no  means  certain.  He  was  one  who, 
following  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  would  al- 
most always  act  kindly,  if  not  wisely  :  he  never 
set  out  with  the  intention  to  injure,  yet  no  one 
could  feel  certain  that  he  should  be  uninjured 
by  him  ;  for  what  he  thought  to-day,  was  well 
known  to  be  no  rule  for  what  he  might  think 
to-morrow. 

Virtuous  emotions  are  no  safeguard  against 
vicious  actions.  Nothing  can  fix  the  conduct 
and  presence  from  inconsistency  but  rigid  prin- 
ciples, and  those  unhappily  —  unhappily  for 
himself — most  unhappily  for  others — were  never 
given  the  accomplished  admirer  of  Alicia.  So- 
licitous to  please  her  whose  beauty  had  attract- 
ed him,  he  sought  to  interest  her,  without  ac- 
knowledging to  himself  that  he  was  paving  the 
way  to  guilt.  Even  could  he  have  boasted,  that 
to  him  there  was  no  danger  in  temptation,  it 
was  the  interest  of  too  many  to   urge   him  to 
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errors,  which  would  necessarily  give  them  a 
portion  of  his  confidence  for  escape  to  have 
been  possible. 

How  rarely  may  a  Prince  be  virtuous,  since 
to  the  passions  of  other  men  is  added  the  power 
of  circumstances,  in  which  other  men  are  not 
placed, — in  which  it  is  the  interest  of  no  one 
to  place  them,  and  which  combined,  can  hardly 
fail  to  defeat  the  strongest  mind  !  Mr.  Clair- 
ville  had  early  marked  his  conduct,  but  without 
resenting  it ;  for  he  knew  him  well,  and  he 
pitied  oftener  than  he  blamed  him.  He  did 
not  fear  to  lose  his  wife,  for  there  was  in  her  an 
innate  rectitude  of  thought,  which  scarce  al- 
lowed her  to  beheve  in  the  possibility  of  evil. 
He  knew  how  rarely  we  fall  in  love,  as  it  is 
called,  with  those  much  above  us,  and  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  sort  of  regard 
Alicia  felt  for  this  illustrious  lover.  Yet,  remem- 
bering her  extreme  youth,  he  thought  it  right 
to  guard  her  "svith  care,  although  without  mis- 
trust.    His  vigilance,  however,  relaxed  after  a 
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time,  as  he  beheld  no  encrease  of  attachment  on 
the  part  of  her  royal  admirer,  or  any  change  of 
manner  to  himself. 

At  last  a  circumstance  occurred  which  aroused 
him ;  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  he  thought 
it  would  be  unwise  not  to  show  his  wife  what 
dangerous  ground  she  stood  upon.  She  had 
been  driving  out  one  morning  with  Mrs.  De 
La  Ville,  (afterwards  Lady  De  La  Ville,)  and 
went  to  the  dining-room  immediately  on  her 
return  home,  intending  to  show  her  purchases 
to  her  husband.  No  husband,  however,  did 
she  find, — ^but  what,  for  the  moment,  delighted 
her  more — the  table  covered  with  jewels  !  The 
transported  Alicia  eagerly  advanced. 

"  How  beautiful !''  she  exclaimed  aloud,  as 
she  tried  the  brilliants  upon  her  arm  and  fin- 
gers, and  alternately  put  down  one  ornament  to 
admire  the  other.  "  I  did  not  see  at  the  Birth- 
day such  a  diamond  necklace  as  this  !"  she  con- 
tinued. "  I  wonder  where  they  come  from.?'' 
Suddenly  she   spied  a  beautiful  box   to  hold 
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bonbons,  set  in  diamonds,  and  of  a  particularly 
beautiful  shape. 

These  bonbonnieres  were  much  the  fashion  at 
this  time,  and  the  Duchess  of  D had  dis- 
played one  at  the  Opera,  which  had  been  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  all  present.  To  have 
a  more  elegant  and  precious  box  than  her  Grace 

of  D ;   to  set  the  fashion  of  that   shape; 

to  show  her  fair  taper  fingers  to  advantage,  as 
she  presented  it  to  her  neighbours — how  many 
sources  of  delight  to  a  fashionable  belle !  In- 
stantly the  ornaments  were  replaced  and  for- 
gotten ;  nothing  but  this  delightful  box  de- 
served a  thought.  She  was  so  much  engrossed 
by  her  admiration,  that  she  saw  not  her  husband 
until  he  stood  before  her. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Clairville  !*''  she  cried,  with  child- 
ish joy,  ''  see  how  magnificent,  how  lovely,  all 
these  things  are  !  Do  but  look  at  this  bijou 
of  a  box  !  Oh  !  I  would  not  part  with  it  for 
worlds  !  And  this,  too,  is  the  Opera  night, 
and  I  shall  show  it  there  !     Is  it  not  charming 't^^ 
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"  Which,  my  love  ?''  replied  Mr.  Clairville, 
with  a  smile ;  "  the  diamonds,  or  the  Opera  P"*** 

"  Oh,  both,  to  be  sure  !''  hastily  answered  his 
wife.    "  But  you  do  not  seem  to  admire  them  ?*" 

"  Indeed  I  do ;  but,  you  know,  I  think  no- 
thing charming  but  you." 

"  And  was  it  to  make  me  more  so,"  said 
Alicia,  laughing,  "  that  you  sent  for  all  these 
gay  things  ?" 

"  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  display  the  con- 
tents of  all  the  jewellers'*  shops  to  you,  and  bid 
them  court  your  acceptance,"  said  Mr.  Clair- 
ville. "  These  come  from  one  who  has  more  of 
the  power,  though  not  more  of  the  will  to  please. 

The  P sent   them   to  you,   and  I  spread 

them  on  the  table  to  enjoy  your  first  surprise." 

"  How  very  good  !  how  very  magnificent  V^ 
replied  the  simple  Alicia.  "  And  may  I  choose 
what  I  like  ?" 

"  Without  doubt,"  said  her  husband.  "  They 
are  all  yours,  if  you  like.  But  you  forget  the 
price." 

"  You  do  not  pay  for  a  gift,"  said  Alicia ; 
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the  calmness  of  her  husband's  manner  subduing 
her  satisfaction. 

"  These  diamonds,  nevertheless,  have  a  price," 
said  IMr.  Clairville,  fixing  his  eye  steadily  on 
his  blooming  wife  ; — "  I  am  the  price.'"* 

The  ghttering  baubles  fell  from  the  hand  of 
the  appalled  Alicia ;  mechanically,  she  retreated 
from  the  table,  which  now  only  inspired  her 
with  alarm  and  horror ;  she  put  her  arms  be- 
hind her,  and  continued  to  walk  backwards, 
until  she  reached  the  extremity  of  the  apart- 
ment in  which  she  stood  ;  then,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  she  raised  her  eyes  with  an  imploring- 
expression  to  her  husband's  face,  as  if  she 
feared  the  very  sight  of  these  presents  had  sunk 
her  in  his  esteem,  although  she  had  still  but  a 
confused  idea  of  his  meaning. 

"  How  pale  you  are  ! — my  beloved ;  how  you 
tremble  !"  said  her  husband,  tenderly  support- 
ing her.  "  You  cannot  fear  an  evil  you  need 
not  bring  upon  yourself, — an  evil  which,  I 
know,  you  will  not  bring  either  upon  yourself 
or  me.     I   did  not  shock  you  in  this   sudden 

VOL.  II.  N  ■ 
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way  because  I  doubted  you,  but  because  I 
thought  it  the  simplest  way  of  disclosing  to  you 

the  P 's  views.     Now,  will  you  return  the 

diamonds .?'' 

'^  Oh,  no !"  exclaimed  Alicia,  "  do  t/ou  re- 
turn them.  It  would  make  me  ill  to  look  at 
them  again." 

"  You  would  regret  parting  with  them?" 
asked  Mr.  Clairville,  with  an  indulgent  smile. 

"  Do  you  think  so  meanly  of  me  .?"  said  his 
wife — some  of  those  half-smothered  feelings 
Nature  had  given  her  flashing  from  her  dark 
bright  eyes.  "  I  would  not  touch  again  those 
baneful  gifts,  for  the  wealth  of  fairy  tales." 

"  Indignation  is  a  new  improvement  to 
beauty,"  said  Mr.  Clairville ;  "  but  my  Alicia 
is  becoming  under  every  emotion  !" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

La  philosophie  triomphe  ais^ment  des  maux  passes, 
et  des  maux  a  venir  :  mais  les  maux  presens  triomphent 
d'elle. — Maximes  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

The  season  for  London  was  over,  and  Mr. 
Clairvolle  led  liis  peerless  Alicia  from  the  gay 
haunts  of  the  wealthy  and  the  dissipated,  to 
the  retirement  of  his  country  residence,  and  the 
narrower  circle  of  his  more  intimate  associates. 
But,  whichever  way  she  bent  her  steps,  the 
same  adulation  followed  her  : — flattery  in  every 
shape  pursued  her :  she  heard  it  in  the  impas- 
sioned accents  of  her  admirers ;  she  saw  it  in 
the  involuntary  coldness  of  rival  beauties ;  she 
felt  it  in  the  ardent  love  of  her  husband.  She 
was  the  goddess,  at  whose  shrine  continual  in- 
N  2 
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cense  was  offered  up :  yet  did  she  sigh  beneath 
this  load  of  honours ;  for,  thoughtless  as  she  was, 
she  could  not  hide  from  herself  how  much  Mr. 
Clairville  was  changed;  she  could  not  but 
dread  what  that  change  might  portend.  The 
idea  of  his  violent  death  was  become  almost 
familiar  to  her,  but  she  strove  to  think  the 
period  was  yet  far  distant. 

"  Surely,'*''  she  would  say  to  herself,  "  he 
will  live  to  see  his  child."'  It  was  more  an  in- 
stinctive than  a  rational  terror  that  detained 
her  almost  constantly  by  his  side.  While  she 
was  near  him,  she  could  laugh  at  her  fears  ; 
but  when  he  was  absent,  she  became  anxious 
and  alarmed.  There  is  nothing  so  clear-sighted 
as  affection ;  and  Mr.  Clairville  felt,  that  all  at- 
tempts at  imposing  upon  his  wife  would  be 
ineffectual.  He  did  indeed  promise  to  himself 
the  pleasure  of  blessing  his  unborn  infant ;  but 
he  could  be  sure  of  nothing,  for  his  life  hung 
on  a  thread — on  the  patience  of  his  creditors  : 
that  thread  snapped,  and  Clairville  was  no 
more  ! 
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Alicia  scarcely  quitted  him  for  an  instant ; 
yet,  as  she  knew  he  had  no  firearms,  she  had 
no  conception  of  how  sudden  his  death  would 
be.  She  returned  to  the  room,  where,  ten  mi- 
nutes before,  she  had  left  him,  but  he  was  gone. 
On  the  table  lay  a  letter  :  scarcely  had  it  met 
the  searching  eye  of  the  anxious  wife,  when  the 
whole  fatal  truth  rushed  upon  her.  She,  shud- 
dering, turned  from  the  open  window,  and, 
^vith  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  flew  to  the 
spot  where  he  lay,  one  spark  of  hope  yet 
quivering  at  her  heart.  She  beheld  him,  and 
that  blessed  hope  was  extinct  for  ever  ! 

Did  the  widow  of  the  suicide  rave  and  la- 
ment? did  she  accuse  the  severity  of  fate; 
mourn  over  genius  so  perverted,  talents  so  mis- 
applied ;  deprecate  the  vengeance  of  offended 
Heaven,  or  weep  the  victim  of  delusion  ?  No  ! 
she  cast  one  look  of  despair  at  the  height  from 
which  he  fell,^-one  glance  of  anguish  over  his 
convulsed  and  pallid  features  :  it  was  enough — 
that  mind,  softened,  enervated  by  indulgence, 
could  not   make  another  effort.     Reason  reeled 
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before  misery  thus  overpowering ;  and  it  was 
many  weeks  after  the  body  had  been  conveyed  to 
a  private  grave,  when  Ahcia  awoke  to  recollec- 
tion. It  was  a  bitter  hour.  Her  husband,  her 
child,  all  were  lost  to  her.  She  thought  of  Mr. 
Clairville's  principles — principles  he  had  sealed 
in  his  blood,  and  which  were  thus  become  sa- 
cred, unanswerable  in  her  eyes. 

"  Wherefore  should  /  live,"  thought  she,  as 
her  eye  rested  with  eagerness  on  a  bottle  of  lau- 
danum standing  beside  her.  She  grasped  it 
firmly  ;  she  heard  a  noise,  and  she  concealed  it 
beneath  her  pillow.     It  was  her  mother"'s  step. 

"  Does  she  sleep  .?"  asked  Mrs.  Neville  of  the 
nurse.  As  she  quitted  the  room  softly,  Alicia's 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  hastily  threw  the 
laudanum  from  her.  What  a  reproach  to  her 
was  that  voice  of  anxious  tenderness  ! 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  will  still  suffer,''  said  she, 
"  while  there  is  in  existence  one  being  who 
would  feel  my  death  but  half  as  much  as  I  feel 
my  husband's."     She  did  suffer,  but  it  was  not 
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only  sorrows  of  the  heart  which  overwhelmed 
her  ;  the  evils  of  poverty  were  strongly  felt  ; 
the  humiliation  of  being  obliged  to  those  she 
neither  valued  nor  esteemed,  more  keenly  still. 
The  creditors  seized  the  goods  of  the  deceased  ; 
would  not  even  have  left  the  bed  which  sup- 
ported the  senseless  form  of  his  widow,  if  the 
charity  of  a  young  man,  almost  a  stranger,  had 
not  induced  him  to  pay  more  than  its  full  va- 
lue, that  she  might  not  be  deprived  of  it. 

!Mrs.  Clairville  inquired  for  her  father.  He, 
it  seems,  was  indignant  at  the  amount  of  her 
husband's  debt,  outrageous  at  learning  his 
daughter  had  given  up  the  little  she  possessed 
to  him ;  and  that,  therefore,  Captain  Neville  had 
no  choice  but  to  see  her  starve,  which  was  what 
he  certainly  did  not  wish,  or  to  receive  her  into 
his  own  house,  as  if  he  were  pleased  with  her, 
which  he  liked  almost  as  little.  She  had  disap- 
pointed his  pride,  his  ambition ;  she  had  set  at 
nought  his  authority;  she  had  dared  to  be 
happy  in  a  situation  where  he  had  assured  her 
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of  misery ;  she  presumed  to  regret  the  being 
who  had  defeated  his  plans — the  selfish  being 
who  had  left  her  to  suffer  alone. 

Captain  Neville  still  loved  his  daughter,  still 
was  proud  of  her ;  and  suffered  the  dawning 
hope  to  arise,  that  a  second  union  might  be 
more  to  his  wishes.  She  was  not  yet  twenty — 
there  was  time  enough  before  her :  she  was  un- 
impaired in  health  and  beauty, — polished  by  the 
hand  of  fashion, — a  new  interest  lent  to  her  by 
those  early  sorrows,  which  every  one  could  ap- 
preciate, because  they  rather  gave  a  shock  to 
the  mind,  than  a  wound  to  the  heart.  All  these 
were  favourable  circumstances,  in  the  calculation 
of  the  ambitious  father :  still  he  felt  less  secure 
than  formerly.  Every  thing  depended  upon 
the  precariousness  of  his  own  existence,  and 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  Alicia''s  obedience. 

He  determined  to  appear  even  more  angry 
than  he  felt,  that  the  dread  of  his  severity,  and 
of  the  miseries  of  poverty,  might  make  her  more 
docile  in  future.  With  difficulty,  however, 
cduld  he  keep  his   resolution,  when   his   child 
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first  knelt  before  him  in  that  garb  of  sorrow, 
which  her  countenance  suited  so  well.  The 
young  and  the  beautiful  rarely  call  in  yain  for 
sympathy.  We  shudder  while  we  gaze,  for 
life  then  seems  so  long,  rest  so  far  off. 

When  the  storms  of  existence  overtake  us  at 
its  close,  we  bow  to  inevitable  destiny,  not  only 
with  submission,  but  without  surprise :  our 
feelings  are  blunted,  our  wishes  moderated,  our 
illusions  over.  But  the  young,  the  thought- 
less, the  impetuous,  recoil  from  evil  with  won- 
der and  terror.  They  know  not  why  it  should 
come  ;  they  know  not  where  it  may  end.  They 
set  out  in  life,  as  on  a  party  of  pleasure :  the 
sun  glitters  on  the  dark  blue  wave ;  the  gay 
streamers  float  in  the  air ;  who  could  think  of 
fear  or  danger  "^  If  it  come,  how  should  they 
expect  it  to  cease,  and  anticipate  with  confix 
dence  the  return  of  bright  clear  skies  i — Ali- 
cia's sufferings  spread  an  air  of  wildness  over 
her  pale  face.  While  the  first  impression 
lasted,  it  was  full  of  horror,  and  without  con- 
solation ;  but  gradually  it  died  away,  and  left 
N  5 
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behind  it  only  the  conviction  that  her  husband 
was  right.  Of  this  she  laboured  to  assure  her- 
self ;  for  that  he  had  erred,  and  would  there- 
fore be  punished,  was  too  painful  an  idea  to 
find  admittance  to  her  mind. 

In  vain  some  religious  friends  of  Mrs.  Ne- 
ville's sought  to  give  the  mournful  widow 
more  serious  principles :  her  judgment  had 
been  warped,  her  fair  spirit  clouded,  too  power- 
ful for  human  efforts  to  bring  her  back  to 
faith  and  comfort.  Time  and  experience  alone 
could  rectify  errors  a  beloved  hand  had  sown 
in  her  breast.  She  considered  all  condemnation 
of  principles,  she  yet  shrunk  from  believing,  as 
an  attack  upon  his  memory,  whom  it  behoved 
her  to  defend.  This. was  a  subject  upon  which 
there  could  be  no  qualifying.  Errors,  however 
flagrant,  might  be  forgiven,  for  they  might  be 
repented  of ;  but  of  this  last  desperate  act,  when 
and  where  should  we  repent  ? 

It  was  too  delicate  a  subject  for  a  stranger  to 
handle,  with  any  chance  of  being  useful ;  and 
Mrs.  Neville''s  arguments  and  feelings  went  no 
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farther  than  the  regret  that  all  those  learned 
people  should  have  made  an  atheist  of  her 
dear  girl.  Alicia  knew  she  was  no  atheist,  and 
assured  her  mother  of  it ;  but  the  old  lady 
shook  her  head,  declared  she  did  not  under- 
stand her  fine  words,  but  that,  if  she  thought  it 
proper  to  murder  herself,  she  might  just  as 
well  kill  others,  and  no  one  who  believed  in 
God  could  kill  any  one. 

Alicia  felt  that  her  mother  never  would  un- 
derstand her  :  she  began  to  doubt  whether  she 
comprehended  herself:  she  went  over  the  be- 
wildering train  of  arguments  she  had  so  often 
heard  used,  slowly  and  deliberately  ;  she  en- 
deavoured to  think,  but  the  powers  of  her  mind 
had  been  too  long  dormant,  to  be  excited  by  the 
first  effort.  With  a  feeling  of  deep  despon- 
dency, the  young  widow  exclaimed,  "  These 
things  are  above  me ;''  and,  putting  aside  her 
books,  she  occupied  herself  with  what  was  not 
above  her. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


I  grant  the  deed 


Is  madness ;  but  the  madness  of  the  heart. 

Young. 

The  apparent  affluence  of  Captain  Neville 
tempted  his  daughter  to  ask  of  him  the  pay- 
ment of  some  of  those  debts  her  husband  had 
incurred  to  people  whose  ruin  was  the  most 
probable  consequence.  While  Mr.  Clairville's 
tenets  were  attacked  by  his  inferiors  in  know- 
ledge and  talent,  his  widow  could  listen  with 
placid  contempt,  or  reply  with  affectionate  in- 
dignation; but  how  could  she  listen,  or  how 
reply,  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  poorer  cre- 
ditors ?  how  could  she  endure  the  sight  of  po- 
verty and  misery  which  his  thoughtlessness  had 
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caused  ?  Then  it  was  that  her  heart  whisper- 
ed, "  Surely  here  is  evil ;"  and  the  heart  of 
Alicia  never  erred.  Yet  her  generosity  and 
her  regard  alike  led  her  to  vindicate  her  hus- 
band  at  her  own  expense. 

"  /  was  thoughtless,  /  was  extravagant,"'' 
exclaimed  she  :  "it  was  to  please,  to  adorn  me, 
that  he  outran  his  fortune — and  shall  /  con- 
demn him  !"'  Then,  taking  refuge  in  her  own 
apartment,  she  would  read  over  the  letter  he 
had  written  a  few  hours  before  his  death.  How 
much  affection  was  there  not  in  the  sophistry 
that  dictated  this  sentiment ! 

"  When  my  fate  was  brilliant,  I  attached  you 
to  it ;  but  youth  and  beauty  like  yours,  my  be- 
loved, were  not  to  be  wedded  to  poverty — to 
ruin.  Short  has  been  the  time  we  have  passed 
together,  but  it  has  been  a  happy  time  :  to  the 
bosom  of  an  affectionate  family  you  can  now 
return,  secure  from  those  evils,  the  duration  of 
my  existence  would  have  brought  upon  you  ; 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  wealth  to  which  you 
have  been    accustomed,  you  will  live   beloved 
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and  admired,  when  my  existence  and  my  fate 
will  be  alike  forgotten." 

"  Oh !  never,  never  by  me  !"  thought  his 
weeping  widow.  Then  she  would  consider  of 
the  possibility  of  repairing  the  mischief  that 
extravagance  had  produced.  She  had  no  hope 
but  in  her  father — and  that  hope  was  destined 
to  be  disappointed. 

"  Admirable !''  exclaimed  he,  as  she  urged 
her  request,  with  all  the  pathos  of  strongly  ex- 
cited feeling — "  admirable  !  to  expect  me  to  suf- 
fer for  the  folly  of  your  husband.  No,  no, 
Alicia  !  do  not  fancy  I  shall  help  such  romantic 
nonsense.  If  you  pay  one  creditor,  you  may 
pay  them  all ;  and,  if  that  had  been  possible,  Mr. 
Clairville  would  not  have  taken  the  way  he  did 
out  of  the  scrape.'"* 

"  I  am  not  talking  of  my  husband,"  said 
Alicia ;  "I  would  only  entreat  of  you  to  repair, 
in  some  degree,  the  evil  /have  done — to  save 
the  people  I  shall  otherwise  have  ruined.  It  is 
not  to  your  justice,  but  to  your  generosity  I 
apply." 
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"  You  might  as  well  apply  to  neither,"  said 
Captain  Neville.  "  I  cannot  pay  my  own  debts 
and  other  people's  ;  and  1  hold  it  wiser  and 
better  for  myself  and  my  family,  to  satisfy  my 
own  creditors,  and  let  other  people's  shift  for 
themselves." 

"But  if  you  can  do  both,  my  father  ?" 

"  Child !  child !"  exclaimed  the  Captain  ve- 
hemently ;  "  you  know  not  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about :  you  neither  know  the  value  of 
money,  nor  how  much  or  how  little  I  may  have. 
I  tell  you,  you  know  nothing  of  these  matters ; 
so,  don't  bother  me  any  more." 

Thus  ended  the  conversation,  from  which  so 
m  uch  had  been  expected  ;  and  the  young  widow 
saw  it  would  be  vain  to  make  any  farther  at- 
tempt. To  her  mother  she  dreamed  not  of  ap- 
plying ;  for  a  very  limited  allowance,  in  the  form 
of  pin-money,  and  which  but  just  sufficed  to 
clothe  her,  was  all  the  money  with  which  Mrs. 
Neville  was  entrusted.  The  affairs  of  the  house 
were  completely  managed  by  her  husband, 
whose  regular  payments,  and  magnificent  dis- 
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position,  soon  procured  for  him  the  reputation 
of  being  a  very  wealthy  man. 

Lucy  was  still  a  child,  and  from  her  there 
was  neither  assistance  nor  advice  to  be  expect- 
ed. The  sale  of  her  trinkets  procured  tempo- 
rary relief  for  the  objects  of  her  compassion  ; 
and  having  now  done  what  humanity  and  justice 

required  of  her,  she  returned  to  her  first  and 

• 
dearest   wish — a   wish   she   had  not   dared    to 

name  to  her  father  —  the  erecting  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  him  she  mourned.  To  eifect 
this,  she  not  only  disposed  of  all  her  gay  appa^ 
rel,  but  also  sold  the  dresses  destined  for  her 
lost  infant.  Many  were  the  tears  she  shed  over 
this,  to  her,  bitter  sacrifice. 

How  many  pleasing  hours  had  she  spent  in 
adding  some  new  ornament  to  these  baby  habi- 
liments !  When  she  lavished  all  that  finery 
upon  them,  under  the  affectionate  eye  of  her 
husband,  how  little  did  she  imagine  she  should 
be  in  want  of  the  money  thus  idly  expended — 
in  want  of  it  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  name 
of  that  very  husband  !     These  were  horrible  re- 
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flections,  that  almost  made  her  doubt  the  evi- 
dence of  her  senses.  The  change  in  her  situa- 
tion had  been  violent  as  well  as  rapid.  In  lieu 
of  the  adulation  which  she  had  every  where  re- 
ceived, attention  was  now  exacted  from  her. 
How  different  from  the  winning  tenderness  of 
her  husband,  was  the  imperious  harshness  of 
her  father  ! 

AUcia  wept  over  this  change  in  her  lot,  with 
a  helpless,  hopeless  feehng  of  sorrow.  She  who 
had  been  a  queen,  was  now  a  slave.  She  could 
now  gain  consequence  only  by  the  admiration  of 
strangers,  and  she  learned  to  look  for  it  with 
anxiety.  Before  her  marriage,  she  had  often 
felt  that  her  beauty  gave  her  more  influence 
with  her  father  than  any  other  advantage,  real 
or  apparent ;  but  she  had  naturally  concluded, 
that  to  rejoice  in  such  superior  loveliness  was 
but  proof  of  his  regard,  which  would  exist  in- 
dependent of  that  outward  brilliancy.  But  the 
real  tenderness  of  ^Ir.  Clairville  had  now  spoil- 
ed her  for  affection. 

She  was  hurt  to  see  her  father  more  unhappy 
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if  she  allowed  the  sun  to  catch  her  complexion, 
than  if  he  beheld  her  suffering  under  ailments 
physical  or  mental.  The  preservation  of  her 
beauty  was  become  necessary  to  her  constant 
comfort ;  but  it  was  with  a  feeling  approaching 
to  humiliation,  that  she  now  dedicated  a  part 
of  her  time,  and  a  considerable  share  of  her 
thoughts,  to  her  appearance.  Secure  in  consci- 
ous loveliness,  she  had  before  attended  to  her 
dress  with  the  pleasure  a  handsome  woman  ge- 
nerally feels  in  adorning  herself,  and  without  any 
consideration  beyond  the  actual  moment.  But 
in  her  father's  countenance  she  now  read  at 
every  moment  how  far  she  was  to  expect  the 
admiration  of  others,  and  on  that  admiration 
much  of  his  approbation  depended. 

Strenuously  she  opposed  his  commands,  of 
laying  aside  her  mourning  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twelvemonth ;  but  nine  months  after 
her  husband's  death,  she  was  dragged  into 
public.  There  she  felt  her  consequence  un- 
abated ;  she  was  as  much  the  fashion  as  ever ; 
and   those  who  had   pronounced   her   peculiar 
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beauty  to  consist  in  the  fascination  of  her 
smile,  found  equally  irresistible  charms  in  her 
touching  air  of  sadness. 

Captain  Neville,  although  a  worldly  man 
in  principle,  was  not  such  in  experience.  He 
was  alarmed  at  the  crowd  of  admirers  which 
surrounded  his  daughter.  He  saw  a  pretender 
to  her  hand  in  every  idle  young  man  who 
dangled  after  Alicia,  as  the  fashionable  beauty 
of  the  day,  or  for  want  of  better  employment. 
The  young  widow  herself,  believed  her  power 
over  these  people  to  be  far  greater  than  it 
was  ;  but,  never  wishing  to  exert  it,  she  never 
discovered  how  lightly  her  chains  were  borne. 

The  death  of  her  early  lover  in  India,  was 
a  shock  to  Alicia,  almost  as  great  as  if  she 
still  had  loved  him ;  and,  sunk  as  her  spirits 
were,  she  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  mourn. 
Yet,  she  acknowledged  that  his  return  would 
have  given  her  little  pleasure ;  for  "I  am 
dead  to  joy,"  she  would  often  say,  as  Hope 
sought  to  gild  some  future  prospect  with  its 
magic  touch.     Dead  to  affection  too,  she  would 
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fancy  herself,  even  at  the  moment  that  her 
eloquent  eyes  beamed  tenderness  and  anxiety 
on  her  young  sister. 

Lucy  was  grown  a  tall,  pretty  girl,  with 
spirits  that  excited  the  wonder  of  Alicia,  and 
wit  that  enchanted  her  father.  Not  that  Cap- 
tain Neville  had  the  same  admiration  for 
Lucy,  or  the  same  confidence  in  her,  that  he 
felt  and  expressed  for  his  eldest  daughter. 
Her  light  step,  her  quick  eye,  were  emblems 
of  her  versatile  mind,  which,  true  to  nothing 
but  mirth,  glanced  on  every  thing,  and  rested 
on  nothing.  Her  word  was  law  at  home,  as 
far  as  concerned  herself;  with  others,  she 
dreamed  not  of  interfering ;  and  her  own  way 
she  had  been  too  much  accustomed  to  have, 
to  be  restrained  at  the  wildest  period  of  life. 

She  was  gratified  by  affection,  but  little  in- 
fluenced by  it :  argument  availed  nothing ;  for 
Captain  Neville  did  not  reason  much  better 
than  his  wife,  and  Lucy  was  sure  to  out-talk 
him :  violence  excited  her  laughter  and  con- 
tempt, for  she  was  not  to  be  intimidated,  and 
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seldom  to  be  angered.  Perfectly  opposite  to 
her  sister,  she  did  not  love  her  the  less ;  for, 
their  interests  never  clashing,  she  was  at 
liberty  to  admire  her  beauty,  and  feel  for  her 
sorrows.  The  feeling,  however,  never  was  deep 
enough  to  make  her  melancholy ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  fortunate  for  Alicia  that  it  was  not, 
as  Lucy  thus  occasionally  contrived  to  extort 
a  smile  from  lips  little  used  to  wear  one.  A 
fine  day,  and  a  cheerful  walk  with  the  ever 
animated  Lucy,  would  sometimes  act  upon  the 
young  widow  with  a  power  of  which  she 
was  imconscious.  Hers  was  that  fair  season 
of  youth,  when  the  mind,  however  harassed, 
suffers  itself  to  be  cheated  into  tranquiUity, 
and  catches  from  indiiferent  objects  a  false 
exliilaration.  But  pleasure,  whether  false  or 
real,  Ahcia  was  not  long  to  know. 
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